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THE APOSTLE PAUL: HIS JEWISH THEOLOGY 
AND HIS CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


The author of the Book of the Acts tells the story of 
a famous occasion, when Agrippa the king said to Paul the 
apostle, Thou art permitted to speak for thyself. If that 
apostle could come before the Christian world to-day, he 
might well ask for the like permission. For it is one of 
the disabilities which attach to inspiration and to all speech 
that has authority, that the fruit of wise and holy lips be- 
comes the spoil of the dogmatists and commentators, the 
middlemen of the Church, who sometimes suffer us to have 
scarcely so much as a taste of the bread of God. . The temp- 
tation to make the prophet and evangelist plead for our 
opinions is very hard to be resisted; and our very rever- 
ence for our teachers may mislead us into claiming for them 
an infallibility which they do not claim for themselves, and 
hinder us from allowing men to hear and understand what 
they really did say. It is the boast of Protestantism that 
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it has given the Bible, the record of such abounding inspira- 
tion, to the people. It will be a long time yet before that 
boast will be justified. If the books are not as they once 
were in the hands of the priests, they have scarcely passed 
beyond the watch and ward of the Presbyters and the Pres- 
bytery. To the one language, in which they speak through 
the lips of the old Church, we have added the babel of num- 
berless sects. Of course, the Bible calls for learned and wise 
interpretation, that it may be to the people to-day what it 
was to the people to whom it was given in the beginning ; 
but interpretation is too often engaged to stand between 
the people and the words which were uttered by holy men 
of old, speaking out of the fulness of the divine life. We 
find it hard, even with the best intentions, to do the best; 
and, like Peter of old, we are first brave and then timid, 
now welcoming a scarcely accredited claimant into the text 
of our revised version, and then thrusting into the margin 
another whose claims would seem to be as good as any. We 
are fond of quoting the reminder of the brave old Puritan, 
Robinson, that there is more light to break out of the Holy 
Scriptures; but we have not yet learned, as we shall learn, 
that this light must come largely from our allowing those, 
of whose burning words the Bible is the record, to speak for 
themselves, to say here and now just what they said there 
and then, and to suffer the one spirit to reach us through 
the body which it pleased God to give, and which alone can 
make it to be to us not the ghost, but the reality of a past 
still so living and powerful, not a book to conjure with or 
to be read as pater-nosters are repeated by way of pen- 
ance, or solely as a book of devotion, but sure to be de- 
lighted in, as the story from the world’s infancy to the 
world’s age of man’s life in God. 

It is much on my mind to confess the injustice which has 
been done to Paul by so many, and those sometimes of our 
own household, who have undertaken to speak for him, not 
seldom with the very best intentions, and in the sincere 
hope of making his hard sayings acceptable. Whatever we 
may have gained in his stead,— and such a gain scarcely ap- 
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pears but dimly,—some of us have well-nigh lost Paul 
through these well-meant efforts. And it is no slight loss 
that obscurity and uncertainty should have been brought 
into the one spot in the early Christian world where we 
might have and ought to have full daylight and sure foot- 
hold, and know just what we are talking about. For some 
twelve years, dating back from the Neronian persecution in 
the year of our Lord 64, we have a running commentary 
in his own letters upon the missionary life of such an one 
as Paul. It is as good as settled that, if the pastoral epis- 
tles, about which there is more or less question, have any 
foothold in history, it must be found within these years; 
but we need not perplex ourselves about these antilegomena, 
or, least of all, by dwelling upon them throw a vague suspi- 
cion of uncertainty upon all the other books. We may con- 
fine ourselves, if we must, to the four letters that are almost 
absolutely undisputed. We run no appreciable risk when 
we include the Epistles to the Thessalonians, and so make 
our four six; and we have the latest and best scholarship 
and our own common-sense on cur side when we add to our 
collection Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon. 
Many or few, the little books make up a very early and very 
authoritative and very rich Christian literature. Here at 
last are documents, if we must so call them, that are not 
upon trial, or have been tried and accepted. From the 
study of the literary history of the other writings of the 
New Testament, unspeakably precious as we find their con- 
tents, we must often return for composure and comfort to 
the remembrance that the author and finisher of our faith 
neither wrote himself nor made any formal provision that 
others should write or even perhaps be able to write for 
him ; and that, so far as any written words are concerned, he 
trusted rather to the seed which should be sown in the soil 
of an honest and good heart. I have no scholarship to bring 
to you. I have been too much wearied and disheartened in 
all these years by weighing evidence and splitting hairs be- 
tween the north and north-west side to have any desire to 
engage others in such business, however admirable and _use- 
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ful and inevitable it may be. I have long since ceased to 
look for Christianity or for any sort of religion at the con- 
clusion of an argument, especially when the argument will 
not get concluded. A tenet to be good for anything must 
hold us, and is worse than useless when it can only be held 
by us, and that with main force. Probability, as a reliance 
in things moral and spiritual, is simply exasperating. But, 
however this may be, it is a great refreshment to find that 
one has no longer a case to make out, and is even bound to 
present the facts just as they are, to interpret the language, 
not as it is just possible it may have been intended, and as 
in all human probability it was not intended,— not in some 
unnatural or non-natural way,— but as we should all under- 
stand it, if we had not been trained in one or another divin- 
ity school or Sunday-school. 

I have been much interested to learn what was the relig- 
ious creed of Paul,—not which one of our ancient or modern 
creeds his words may be used or misused to sustain, but 
what were his own religious convictions. And I trust that 
it is not the presumption of ignorance when I add that the 
question is not a very difficult one, and that far too much 
has been said about the obscurity of Paul’s writings. It is 
extremely difficult to make him say what perhaps you would 
like to have him say; but is not this the case because what 
he does say is so startlingly plain? There are indeed in- 
tricacies and involutions of style and obscurities of thought 
in some lesser matters; but the difficulties are largely those 
which are encountered by the special pleader, and for the 
rest what may seem mystical or overwrought only because 
it is the prophesying of a transcendent Christian experience 
of the deep things of God in us. Let us see whether even 
about the theology of Paul we may not speak a few words 
with the understanding which shall help to bring the apostle 
nearer to the mind and heart of our, religious times, espe- 
cially in his great, however incomplete, endeavor to exalt 
and expand the Judaism of his day into a universal ethical 
religion. 


1, And let me say first that the teaching of the apostle, 
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so far as it relates to the ways of God with man, is ruled 
and pervaded by an extreme and unqualified determinism, 
even a doctrine of decrees which exalts a sovereign will 
above a sovereign goodness. In this, Paul was a Calvinist 
before Calvin; and, as one must add, not only a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, but a Pharisee of the Pharisees. I am power- 
less and speechless here before Augustine and Calvin as in- 
terpreters of Paul. His doctrine is that of unconditional 
predestination, supralapsarian for aught that I can discover 
to the contrary. Infinite ingenuity has failed to soften 
his hard sayings upon providence, foreknowledge, will, 
and fate, a predestination to moral life or moral death, it 
matters not whether it be of nations or of individuals,—a 
predestination even before faith, not even of faith any more 
than of works; not of faith, but of Him that calleth, and 
that before Jacob and Esau, or those whom they represent, 
had done either good or evil. All the ingenious devices 
for breaking the force of the apostle’s teaching seem to me 
only ingenuities. It avails not to confine the probation of 
man to Adam’s day of innocence, and to say that since that 
day all are guilty in him and deserving of punishment, and 
that it is mercy which spares so much as a remnant. Paul’s 
doctrine does not begin with Adam. It lies back of all that, 
and he offers in defence of it no such palliation. We can- 
not weaken his statement, as some of his commentators have 
sought to do, by connecting it with one and another pas- 
sage from Old Testament scriptures, which he may or may 
not have had in his mind. When, for example, he puts the 
question, Hath not the potter power over the clay? it is not 
to the purpose to refer to Jeremiah xviii., 3-10, and ask 
whether in that case the potter intended to make a vessel 
unto destruction, and whether any potter ever made such 
a vessel as that. Paul would have very quickly reminded 
such a questioner that God’s ways are not as our ways, and 
that our intentions are not to be likened to his decrees. If 
Paul had this passage in mind, he uses it simply to illus- 
trate the divine sovereignty, that we are the clay and that 
God is the potter; that we are what he makes us, the thing 
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formed, which must not say to him who formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus? The potter in Jeremiah refashions 
the vessel marred by his own hand, and against his own 
will; but in the hand of the Creator are vessels of wrath, 
fitted to destruction though endured with much long suffer- 
ing, and vessels of mercy afore prepared unto glory and 
making known the riches of that glory. The doctrine of 
the diyine decrees, as laid down by the Westminster As- 
sembly, is abundantly sustained by the language of St. 
Paul in the proof texts which are appended to the answers 
to the twelfth and thirteenth questions in the Larger Cate- 
chism ; and when the apostle asks, Who art thou that re- 
pliest against God? does he not at least come very near 
saying, It is just because he does it? 

2. Again, while Paul does not directly teach that the 
nature of the first man was in any wise different from that 
of his descendants,:or that the consciousness of sin came to 
him otherwise than it comes to us through the law, he does 
assume as something which all confessed, and which in all 
probability was his own conviction, that but for Adam sin 
would not have come into the world to be the sting of death, 
if not the cause of death, and to give to it its penal quality. 
He accepts the tradition of the fall of Adam, though we 
must add that he puts no stress upon it as if it were a part 
of his new revelation, and is concerned with this Hebrew 
teaching only because he finds in fallen Adam the type of 
unredeemed man, Jew as well as Gentile. Man, always 
and everywhere, is of the earth, earthy,— not without the 
diviner spirit and the aspiring, struggling life, but utterly 
unequal to live long above passion and sense, and sure to be 
defeated in the conflict with the flesh. In the good fight to 
which we are called, the odds are against us. It has become 
a law that, when man would do good, evil is present with 
him to hinder and defeat. It seems to me plain that this 
practical inability to which all human experience testifies, 
this solidarity in moral weakness, is all that he cares to em- 
phasize, and that it would have been the same to him if he 
had believed that it was so with the first man from the very 
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beginning of his life, and not, according to the Jewish tradi- 
tion, his fallen estate. It is his misery and his death that 
he cannot do the thing he would. Without the law, he 
slumbers in unrecognized evil: with the law, he awakes to 
a consciousness of sin, a body of death. It is impossible to 
confine what Paul says of this condition of hopeless struggle 
to the regenerate or to the unregenerate. It is a human 
estate, from which so long as we are in the body we shall in 
no wise escape. 

3. Now, it would seem that in the face of such convictions 
touching the divine decrees and man’s moral inability there 
would be no place for any moral sense or moral life. That 
very interesting writer, Mr. Bagehot, in his paper upon 
Adam Smith, tells us that there is nothing like Calvinism to 
generate indifference ; but would not the facts bear us out 
quite as well if one should say that there is nothing like 
Arminianism to generate indifference? Atall events, among 
Jews and Christians, we find that some of the most earnest 
believers and workers have accepted and even emphasized 
the doctrines of the divine decrees and of human inability.* 
But, however this may be, it is interesting to note that in 
Paul's case his views of the divine purpose and of man’s 
moral condition were held in connection with the most 
lively feeling of moral aspiration and moral responsibility. 
If he was unable to get away from his conclusions as to 
what must have been the divine purpose, if he could only 
say, It is a divine plan from the beginning, and that of 
the strangest sort, he was equally unable to free himself 
from his moral being or to silence the mysterious divine 


*4 doctrine which not only proclaims the utter corruption of humanity, but 
denies to man the possession of even the most limited free-will, which determines 
his fate beforehand for him far away in the solitude of the eternal ager, and shuts 
him up in the prison of the divine decrees, ought, one would think, to produce a 
placid, a flaccid, a nerveless type of character, the highest virtue of which would be 
a pious resignation to inevitable necessity. Yet, whatever we may think of the 
typical faults and weaknesses of Calvinism, its effect is precisely the reverse of this. 
Its great men have been distinguished by a singular energy of character and will. 
‘They have seen clearly what they wanted to do, and have done it with utmost force 
and st:enuousness. Calvin, John Knox, and Cromwell are hardly types of the passive 
virtues. It was Calvinism that poured into Netherlandish hearts the courage with 
which they sustained the great struggle of Protestant Europe against Catholicism 
aod Spain. [t was in the strength of Calvinism that the American Republic was 
founded.— The Soul’s Way to God, and other Sermons, by Edward Beard. 
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voice of command. Indeed, to his intense consciousness of 
sin, we owe all that so much engages and helps us in his 
marvellous teachings. “Iam not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” But for this mysterious moral 
sense, he might have died as he had lived, a Pharisee, in such 
peace of mind as Pharisaism could give, sound in his theol- 
ogy according to the standards of his sect, and making up 
in ceremonies what he lacked in charity. God’s mercy to 
him from the first was the hungry, aching heart of the hum- 
ble and the contrite, and only in his intellectual creed and 
in his reading of Holy Scripture was he clay in the hands 
of the potter, a badly working machine, an animal vainly 
dreaming of becoming a child of God. That righteousness, 
and righteousness alone, is blessedness, was his deepest per- 
suasion, his creed of creeds, the wisdom of the Hebraism 
which was the burden of the law and the prophets, and older 
than the doctrines of Pharisee or Sadducee. It was an age 
of extreme moral degradation; but it was also an age of 
extreme moral sensitiveness, its conscience quickened to 
exasperation, and Paul had more than all his world the 
moral unrest which all his world had. “The times of that 
ignorance God winked at, but now calls upon all men every- 
where to repent,” so he is reported to have said. Let God 
have decreed what he may, let him have fashioned us in the 
beginning or suffered us to become what we are, we must be 
righteous if we would be blessed. Such a man was sure in 
that day, sooner or later, to become a follower of Christ. 
The Lord knoweth them that are his. That righteousness 
is blessedness was the most vital part of his creed, Hebrew, 
yet also universal. Unlike the rest of his doctrine, it could 
not be laid aside or accepted with resignation, if not with 
hope, and as the best attainable theory about things divine 
and human, or as an order of the world and a constitution 
of man against which we vainly struggle. The theology of 
Paul, like the religion of Jesus, was supremely ethical. Its 
centre is, distinctively, the moral consciousness. Its truth 
is moral truth. All beside is subsidiary, much of it acci- 
dental, illustrative, and even temporary, the prophecy which 
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fails, the knowledge which is in part, and which passes away 
when that which is perfect comes. His aim was to quiet 
the conscience by satisfying the conscience, the only way in 
which it can be quieted. His problem was, from first to 
last, a spiritual and moral problem. He wrote and taught 
no catechism. What Westminster puts first, however fully 
held by him, he would have put last. Would he ever have 
gone before the world with that? Was not that already 
taught every day in some at least of the Jewish schools? 
And so I set down as the chief characteristic of Paul, as the 
reality in him which was sure to make him a Christian 
apostle, not his doctrine of the decrees which has been made 
so conspicuous in the catechism, nor yet his doctrine of ina- 
bility, which, although it seems to me utterly and absolutely 
true, is only our common human experience and by itself 
only disheartening,— not these, but his imperative craving 
for a real righteousness. Neither in his Jewish religion nor 
in the religions of the nations around was there any satis- 
faction for this craving. Strait or liberal, it availed not unto 
this. In this necessity, knowledge is not power. He who 
knoweth to do good may fail to do it; and to him who 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin, no 
matter how powerless he may find himself or how much he 
may be of the opinion that his powerlessness is his sad in- 
heritance, and not a disability which he has brought upon 
himself. If you try to excuse him, he resists your plea and 
arraigns himself as guilty. It is one of the mysteries, per- 
haps the mystery of mysteries, but it is none the less one of 
the realities of his moral estate, that man, in proportion to 
his manhood, is conscious of sin. It matters not whether 
the law be proclaimed from Sinai or whether, having not the 
law, we are a law unto ourselves, the sense of sin is coex- 
tensive with the moral life, and indeed is one of the surest 
signs of the divine presence in man, the first whisper of the 
divine call, the first hint of the divine will that all men 
shall be saved, and the first step toward that far-off divine 
purpose. It was this, being transcendent in degree,— this, 
and not any intellectual euterprise,— which separated Paul 
2 
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from Pharisaism, Pharisee as he was in so much to the end, 
and, as is so often the case in such conversions, a Pharisee 
zealous beyond the rest. 

How much of his Christianity was revealed to him before 
the eventful journey to Damascus we cannot say. It could 
scarcely have gone beyond the germs; but these germs were 
living and potent, the end already in the beginning, and the 
hand which was laid upon him was never to be removed. 
The three years in Arabia, under the divine guidance, ad- 
justed what had been to what was and was to be, and made 
him the foremost of the Christian missionaries of that first 
quarter century of our religion. Ever after, with still increas- 
ing breadth and depth, he preached the faith which once he 
despised. : 

Much question has been made as to Paul’s knowledge of 
the life and ministry of Jesus; and his failure to recite any 
incidents of that wonderful story, with the exception of the 
crowning facts of the crucifixion and the resurrection, has 
led some to declare that the Christ was to him scarcely 
more than an idea. But I suppose that every one will admit 
that Christianity was already more than an idea, and that it 
was embodied before the eyes of the apostle; and perhaps 
we shall best reach the reality here, and trace the way by 
which Jesus found his great apostle, if we recall the revela- 
tion which God was making of himself in the religious life 
of that Jewish world, in the first wave of that wonderful 
reaction against atheism and worldliness that was to make 
all things new. The power of God and the wisdom of God 
which Paul needed, and which all men need, were made 
known to him in that swelling tide of the Spirit, which was 
first of all and before all a Holy Spirit. He had been without 
strength, with no good hope of the righteousness without 
which there could be no blessedness. But in some wondrous 
way it comes home to him against all his prejudices that the 
life which he needs and has hardly dared to long for has 
been granted by Him who turns the hearts of men as the 
rivers of water are turned, and isin his world and that abun- 
dantly, and in these very Nazarenes whom he has persecuted 
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and despised. They are not wise or mighty, but they are 
filled with the very spirit of God, the spirit of holiness, not 
of fear, but of power and love and of a sound mind. The 
balance of their very natures seems to be changing: they are 
not yet free from sin, but they are in a way to be free from 
it, advancing toward holiness with mighty giant strides, the 
law of their new life steadily setting them free from the 
law of sin and death, a new light, angelic and as the light of 
heaven, in their hard faces, good tidings of great joy upon 
their unlearned lips, still obedient to the law, even in all its 
burdensome details of ceremony, and yet some of them at 
least rather as those who love the old ways and have re- 
ceived no formal discharge from the old obligation and would 
fulfil all righteousness than because they delight in such ob- 
servances. Perhaps, as it seems to him, they know not what 
spirit they are of, and hardly do justice to their high calling, 
yet he feels their power. But, in whatsoever way, he is found 
of the God in whom they believed, and of whom it is simply 
religious history to say that then and there he was reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself by the disciples of Jesus, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them, passing over the past, 
bidding men forgive themselves as he had forgiven them, 
strengthening them with strength in their souls, clothing 
them with a righteousness not their own and yet one day to 
be their own, regarding not the works but the worker, and 
making them what he would have them to be. “A holy air 
was breathing round,” and Paul caught the inspiration. We 
read of some in the Lord’s time who cast out demons in his 
name, and yet followed him not ; because, I suppose, though 
somehow the life of the new age had entered into and pos- 
sessed them, they had not yet reached a conscious and pro- 
nounced discipleship. The life was manifested to him, and 
he was permitted to feel it, before he had come to a clear 
recognition or confession of its Lord. He did not review 
“the evidences,” as some suppose, and then become a con- 
vert. Prophets and apostles are not so born and taught. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, and so is the way of the 
Spirit. In the fulness of the times, the Light of lights 
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streams in upon them. They do not go about with their 
candles to find the sun. Paul found Jesus, as he always 
must be found, through those to whom he gave his glory ; 
and he may well have felt from the beginning that it was a 
glory of which they who lived in its brightness had as yet 
seen and felt only the dawn. He would not commit himself 
even to those who might have seemed to be the only proper 
teachers of the new doctrine. Have we not sometimes been 
strongly drawn to a new way of believing and living, and 
yet almost equally repelled from its adherents? At all 
events, he did go aside. He communed not with flesh and 
blood, not even with those who had been apostles before 
him. Resolved to see only him who seeth in secret, he set 
himself to the task of bringing out of the divine treasury 
things new and old, new things under the old forms of 
thought, and enforced and illustrated from its oracles and 
dark sayings of old. He is bound in the spirit to interpret 
the faith of his fathers which is still his faith, and the doc- 
trines and scriptures in which he still implicitly trusts, by the 
new light of this new and ever-brightening day. 

Upon the earlier years of Paul’s ministry, and it is impos- 
sible to say how many or how few they were, we have no 
commentary from his own hand; and if during these years, 
as in the time which is covered by his Epistles, there was a 
progress in his religious thought; we have no means of trac- 
ing it. But, whether during the sojourn in Arabia or after- 
wards, he cannot have been long in that fervent time in 
reaching the Alpha and Omega of all that was original in 
his teaching. 

1. It was this: God in Christ is salvation and blessedness. 
It was but the story of his own experience and of the 
world’s experience. It was his life before it was his thought, 
just as he was an apostle before he was called by that name 
or questioned as to his claim to the title, and just as the 
Gentiles were in the Church, members of it de facto, before 
the question as to their admission had been so much as dis- 
cussed. Formulas do not create facts, but simply utter, in- 
terpret, and record them: it is well if they do not become 
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the death of them. Paul called his doctrine justification by 
faith, and it is a doctrine which admits of the simplest state- 
ment and the widest application. We are coming back in 
our day to its simplicity and its breadth. In Paul’s mind, it 
did not displace, but fulfilled the old persuasion that right- 
eousness is blessedness,— only it begins not with the works, 
but with the worker, and with that in the worker which 
binds him to One who worketh in us of his own blessed 
will. It bids us trust in One whom God has provided, and 
in whom he meets him who worketh righteousness, and 
makes the impossible possible, and changes what is almost 
despair into hope. 

2. The new truth must be cast in the old mould; and, true 
to his doctrine of the divine decrees and his experience of 
human inability, the teaching of the apostle magnifies the 
loving offices of God in his ever-enlarging purpose of salva- 
tion to the absolute exclusion, so far as his theory is con- 
cerned, of all human activity. We are called in Christ. We 
are saved, not as we are Jews,— a wider election than that 
was provided and witnessed for from the beginning,— but 
as Christ is brought to us and as we are moved to receive 
him. Only those are called who are predestined of God; 
and, while the Master reminds us that many are called and 
few are chosen, Paul teaches, on the other hand, that it is 
all one to be predestined and called and justified and sanc- 
tified, that the purpose cannot fail, and that the work of re- 
demption, once begun, must go forward to a successful end, 
as in obedience to a blessed fate. God never takes a step 
backward. To be in Christ is to be in the hands of the 
Holy One; and the new creation shall be holy, and though 
the righteousness is not of us it must be in us, for it is no 
ceremonial nor conventional nor imputed holiness that Paul 
celebrates as the gift of God and the fruit of the new spirit. 
And the one way is the way of faith, and by faith he means 
an awakened confidence in One through whom all this won- 
drous life has come and is coming to men. This faith is in 
no sense an intellectual confession of propositions, but a 
hearty surrender to a person; nor yet is the deliverance 
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to be wrought through a better moral discipline or even 
a purer example, much less by any sacramental processes. It 
is a trust in a person, which is answered and rewarded by an 
increase of spiritual and moral life, the quality and quantity 
of moral being. 

8. See, again, how our apostle blends his new experience 
with his old religious convictions in his doctrine of the 
Christ, showing us who and what manner of being is the 
mediator, and how he takes away all that separated the 
child from the Father, and especially the law both moral 
and ceremonial, which, whether with its mere decencies 
and standards degraded to our low moral estate, or with 
its impossible ideals and awful heights of duty, stands be- 
tween us and Him whose strength is made perfect in our 
weakness. Justification by faith in Christ brings us to 
God through a mediator who is so at one with him that 
, he is no mediator in the sense of coming between us and 
the Father. Here we get perhaps another interpretation 
of words that have already, as we are told, had three hun- 
dred meanings assigned to them: “Now a mediator is not 
a mediator of one, but God is one.” For you shall hardly 
distinguish the glory of the Son by whom this great salva- 
tion comes from the glory of the Father, the source of all 
life and blessedness. Paul’s faith in Christ was faith in 
a person divine in essence, the impersonation of the abso- 
lute One, the source and the cause of all creations and 
revelations and before all worlds, but manifested in our 
humanity, and sharing with us in all things save in that 
sin which in his life has been once for all conquered. He 
is the Saviour of all who are to be saved, the source of the 
redeeming life, bringing into our world the moral and spirit- 
ual power which our world needs. This faith in a true, 
divine hypostasis is Jewish, and, as held by Paul, harmo- 
nizes very well with the symbol of Nicea in its subordina- 
tionism, but can in no wise be conformed to Athanasian 
metaphysics or modern Orthodoxy. The relation between 
the human and the divine, Paul is not concerned to unfold. 
He makes no use of the word “logos,” though his concep- 
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tion is essentially that which this term denotes. The era of 
metaphysical Christianity had not yet fully come, and the 
unlettered Christian at least was content with a very simple 
creed ; and it may well be doubted whether the popular 
Christianity lifted Jesus so entirely out of the sphere of 
created things as Paul seems to have done. The apostle 
does indeed call Jesus the “first-born of every creature” ; 
but it would be overstrained to understand the phrase as 
relegating the Son to a position among the creatures, how- 
ever exalted, and after the manner of the Arianism that 
was to be. Such an interpretation is inconsistent with 
what follows, and “first-born” is substantially Hebrew for 
the head and superior. It has been happily compared with 
Milton’s picture of Eve as “fairest of all her daughters,” 
of whom surely she was not one. But, however it may 
have been of the Jews to believe in the divine mediator, 
it was no part of Judaism to find in the life of the master 
of Christians the embodiment of that Son of God. With 
whatever greater or less knowledge of the details of the 
life of Jesus, Paul does set forth this great vital persuasion 
of the incarnation of the Son of God, and it was as dear to 
him in the end as doubtless it had seemed blasphemous in 
the beginning. He found it indeed to his purpose to dwell 
upon the earthly manifestation of the divine Son only in 
two most significant particulars; but the second Adam, the 
Lord from heaven, was for him as truly real man and a 
dweller on this earth, and the first-fruits of our redeemed 
and sinless humanity, as the first Adam was a real man 
and the type of men tied and bound by the chain of sin. 
He bears with us the image of the earthy, that we may 
bear with him the image of the heavenly. It seems to me 
far more reasonable to say that Paul was led to see in 
Jesus the incarnation of the Son of God, because he alone 
had been found sinless among men, and had become the 
author and finisher of so muth moral faith and power in 
others, than to maintain that he attributed sinlessness to 
our Lord as it were a priori, and because he held that as the 
manifestation of the divine personality he must have been 
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sinless. His doctrine concerning the indwelling and in- 
forming spirit of the Master, the Life of his life, may fairly 
be taken as such transcendent measure of the Lord’s moral 
greatness as he had been able to get report of or had found 
manifested in the life of that divine society of which Jesus 
was the king and head. 

4. In the death and the resurrection of this Son of God, 
Paul recognizes the hiding-places of his redeeming power. 
Himself without sin, he died for man’s sin. It is impossible 
to frame the teaching of Paul concerning the death of Jesus 
into any accredited theory of the atonement, old or new; 
but, on the other hand, it is special pleading to maintain 
that he did not see in that dying a mysterious offering and 
sacrifice for sin. No traces are there of the celestial bar- 
gaining of which theologians tell, there is no balancing of 
the eternal death which the sinner had incurred against the 
temporal death which Christ suffered. His doctrine is mys- 
tical and transcendental, not beneath or contrary to, but 
above reason. No debt is paid. No tribunal is satisfied. 
It is the divine grace which is pleased to receive what was 
indeed no valid substitution. Nevertheless, in some way, the 
dying of Christ met in the religious experience of Paul and 
his world the want which the old sacrifices, Jewish or Gen- 
tile, met or sought to meet. Minds and hearts trained in altar 
forms could draw near to Him who rejoices in the righteous, 
and is angry with the wicked every day, only in the name 
of a sufferer; and the thought of the great sacrifice calmed 
their souls as they came into a sad sense of guilty memories, 
and recalled Him who died for their sins. It is only a part 
of what Paul taught, though it is by far the larger part, 
that Jesus reconciles man to God. It was the experience 
of the Christian world that God also had been reconciled to 
us, and therefore was meeting those who turned toward him 
in trust. He is pardoning the sins of the past. He gives 
the sinner hope and courage to begin a new life. He deals 
even with actual shortcomings, not as a judge, but as a 
father corrects a child’s errors and offences, still prophesy- 
ing better things; but undoubtedly the plain reader of the 
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Epistles must admit that all these mercies were somehow 
bound up in the apostle’s thought with the sufferings and 
death of Jesus, the comfortable reality of which the sacri- 
fices of the past were only types and shadows. Somehow, 
the sinful past by which the new-born disciples had been 
tied and bound weighed them down no longer. It was not 
that in their understanding of him God had changed, but 
that his relation to man had changed. We may not feel 
any more the need of such comfort, but Paul and his world 
did feel it ; and there is a world far larger than our religious 
household, which feels it to-day. It is that suffering love 
in which Christ is at one with God, and perfectly images 
his Father, which meets the returning sinner. The death 
of Jesus is in no sense a payment of a debt of which there 
can be only one absolute discharge, and which must be paid 
to the uttermost farthing; but it does emphasize forgiveness 
as an unmerited mercy. We are justified according to Paul, 
not by faith in the death of Christ, but by faith in Christ, 
who ministers to us in his living and dying and rising, and 
not by his cross alone,— indeed, as the apostle most earn- 
estly insists, only they who die with him live with him. 

5. But, if in some mysterious way Paul sets forth the 
death of Jesus as our salvation from sin, even more em- 
phatically does he press the justifying efficacy of his res- 
urrection. By this, which is presented as the work of God, 
he is declared to be the Son of God with power; and his 
death, being inseparably bound up with his resurrection, 
is separated from the universal dying. But what most con- 
cerns us is the intensely practical and spiritual significance 
which Paul finds in the rising of Jesus. It is the spirit of 
holiness by which, through the resurrection of the dead, 
he is declared to be the mighty Son. In the abundance 
of this spirit, he leads and lifts us into our true life in God, 
his own eternal life with the Father; and we become new 
creatures, dead to sin and unable to live any longer therein, 
no more of the earth earthy, our part already in the first 
resurrection, and we of the number of those over whom 
the second death hath no power. This is Paul’s idea of the 
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true disciple, however imperfectly it may be realized in that 
actual Christian life which is so often scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the life of all men. With the new age 
there comes into the world a new order of men, each in 
communion with the other, and all in communion with God 
through Christ, who is the head of the new community, 
the fulness of Him who filleth all in all, and lifts us into 
the relation of sons. We are no longer to be laboriously 
copying an example however transcendent, or obeying pre- 
cepts however complete,— least of all, busied in ceremonious 
observances however sacred: we are to surrender ourselves 
to Him who is alive from the dead, that having the spirit 
of God which is the spirit of Christ or, what is the exact 
equivalent, “ being in Christ,” the heavenly plant may grow 
from its heavenly root even on earthly ground. We see 
how easily a devout literalist may bring out of this teach- 
ing a doctrine of perfectionism, reminding us that Paul and 
all the earliest Christian theology made no provision for the 
remission of sins after baptism and the Christian profession, 
simply because he who is dead to sin, and whose life is hid 
with Christ in God, cannot live any longer therein. But 
Paul, without letting go his ideal and his persuasion of the 
abundance of the divine grace and the completeness of 
the righteousness which God was providing in Christ, would 
none the less have put this perfectionism to the test of the 
commandments, and have insisted with John that only he 
who doeth righteousness is righteous even as God is right- 
eous, and that in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything nor uncircumcision, but keeping the commandments 
of God. 

6. It is of the utmost interest to note how the new spirit 
enlarged and refined the old Judzo-Christianity. As Paul 
presents it, the resurrection of the dead and the life of the - 
world to come are brought into the most intimate relation 
to faith and regeneration. Their physical import becomes 
only of the least importance. The kingdom which is to 
come in the clouds of heaven has already begun on earth. 
To depart is to be with Jesus. To all intents and purposes, 
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we have been judged already. To be in Christ is to be alive 
here and everywhere, in the body and outof the body. And 
the spirit which Christ gives us must have its own organism. 
Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. Mor- 
tality is for earth and time, life for heaven and eternity, life 
and its proper garment only Christ can give. 

7. There is only room to add as the closing word of this 
very slight sketch of the Pauline teaching that while, ac- 
cording to his expectation, the end of all things is near,— and 
he certainly assumes that in the great consummation only a 
part of mankind will be saved,—the apostle is almost wholly 
occupied with the redeemed. The enlargement of the holy 
domain was wonderful enough for one age. To make it as 
effectual as all moral and spiritual signs taught that it was 
meant to be was sufficient to engage all the energies of this 
great apostle. The way to God was open without any dis- 
tinction or respect of nations and persons. More effectually 
than any spirit of Jewish latitudinarianism, ‘which like all 
latitudinarianism so easily became indifference, the law of 
spiritual life in Christ Jesus supplanted the law of Moses 
and the traditions of the eiders and the precepts of Gentile 
moralists. How could he ask, What of those whom God 
does not call, of those who are not reached or not moved by 
the word of Jesus, when already the called, and the effect- 
ually called, the people of a new heart and a new life, the 
chosen generation, the royal priesthood, could scarcely be 
numbered for their multitude ? 

It is aside from my purpose to attempt any comparison of 
the Christianity of Paul with the teachings of Jesus, or to 
undertake to say how far the disciple truly represents his 
Master. But I cannot leave my subject without venturing 
a few thoughts upon those points in his doctrine which the 
so-called liberal theologian has been most concerned to 
soften down and explain away, or to treat as argumenta 
ad hominem, and no true expression of the apostle’s own 
thought. Certainly, this doctrine is not milk for babes, but 
strong meat even for men,— stronger, as the old Roman 
Church well said, than many men will be able to bear. And 
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yet, take it for all in all, the hard sayings included, it is and 
has been proved to be a most effective presentation of relig- 
ious truth ; and those whose moral sense renounces and resists 
such teaching, and who are fond of representing it as a 
metaphysical corruption of the simple gospel, and even as 
antagonistic to it, have as yet been scarcely successful in 
giving us something better in its stead. This is still in the 
future. When they have explained away the hard sayings 
of Paul’s scriptures, they find themselves thrown back upon 
hard facts of their own nature and life which remain, and 
are as insuperable as divine decrees, though —is it perhaps 
because we have less sense of God than our fathers ?— we 
may no longer call them so. 

Take for example this very matter of the decrees. To 
Paul, Augustine, Calvin, the Westminster divines, Jonathan 
Edwards, these conceptions of the Divine Providence were 
altogether credible, mysterious enough and past finding out, 
as might have been looked for, considering the subject in 
question, and yet seeming to be much in accordance with 
strong reasons and terrible facts. Nevertheless, in the full 
persuasion of the reality of such a sovereign order, duty was 
to these thinkers unspeakably real and awful,—to whom 
more so?—and they are bound in the spirit to work out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling, just as if all 
that had not been already divinely determined one way or 
the other. Nay, they seemed to have been more helped by 
the assurance which more or less heartily they were able to 
entertain — that God had begun a good work in them, and 
was on their side in all his omnipotence —than hindered 
by the terrible misgiving that their names were not written 
in the Book of Life; and they could use their doctrine to 
great effect, as Paul used it, in rebuking all self-righteous- 
ness and conceit of merit. It was God who had made 
choice of them, and not they who had made choice of God. 
He did not then and does not now wait for us to do either 
good or evil. But the moral life of these great teachers ° 
was as real as their intellectual life, and made a religion a 
necessity, and gave them no rest until they had one for 
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themselves and for their world; and they did not wait until 
their extreme determinism had been shown to be unscript- 
ural and unreasonable. 

And I hope it is not disheartening to say that under dif- 
ferent forms of thought we are not very far from their in- 
tellectual condition. It is impossible for us to accept Paul’s 
doctrine of the divine decrees; and yet the thought of the 
day sets strongly toward a like determinism, only we call 
that an order of nature which our fathers called a divine 
decree. On the intellectual side, we are scarcely more suc- 
cessful than they were in conceiving of the world-plan,— for 
some plan there must be,—and yet we cannot wait to be 
reasoning it out, any more than they could wait. Our way 
also into the eternal life of duty and righteousness can only 
be the way of Paul, so far as it was religious and moral, the 
way of the commandments. We, too, can show that we indeed 
are sons, and not mere creatures of God, only by never suf- 
fering the awful divine voice to die upon unheeding ears. 
Our salvation must come now, as ever, not by fighting 
against the intellect and waiting for the slowly coming 
victory, but by obeying the dictates of our spiritual and 
moral natures. In some better fashion than this of Paul, 
we must still admit that our world is no experiment, that 
known unto God are all his works from the beginning and 
before the beginning; but we shall believe all the same 
that only righteousness is or can ever be blessedness. For 
you and your house, that also is a divine decree; and what 
comfort to think that it is, and that if God be for you who 
shall be against you, when you are striving to make this 
decree good. You shall find a law,—and what kind of 
universe were it otherwise ?— but it shall be a law of life, 
not of death. Who would care to live in a world at the 
mercy of unnumbered free wills of unnumbered foolish and 
ignorant persons? The moral nature which is outfaced by 
the metaphysician must first have been starved and stunted. 
The earnest Christian takes his very metaphysics, and goes 
about to convert th: world with the help of what might 
seem the greatest hindrance, and even gets sweetness out 
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of it, as John Cotton got sweetness out of the daily morsel 
from Calvin which he rolled under his tongue before re- 
signing himself to sleep. The apostle Eliot puts it into 
the Indian speech, and confidently repeats it to those poor 
heathen men and women, as it seemed to him with encour- 
aging success. He was sure that God must have meant to 
save some of them, and he for his part would embark in 
what could not but be to some extent a safe venture. Until 
we can read our moral being into the universe, we shall say, 
How terrible is this place! Only when this being is su- 
preme in us do we know our world to be a divine order, 
though evil and good stand before its sovereign Lord to 
perform his purpose. Alike for the man of science and 
for the theologian, it must be the Alpha and the Omega of 
the whole matter that to serve God and glorify him for- 
ever is the chief end of man. The catechism which begins 
with this sentence may follow with many a hard saying. 
The moral estate of men and nations does not wait upon 
man’s merit or demerit. Good and evil, the harvest of the 
spirit and the harvest of the flesh, are not of him that will- 
eth nor of him that runneth, but as God appoints. It is not 
of works, but of Him who calleth. As in the intellectual, 
so in the moral world there are inequalities of gifts and 
opportunities: Jacob loved, not because he has made him- 
self lovely; Esau hated, not because he has made himself 
hateful. Not in this divine ordering any more than in the 
soft breezes or in the stormy winds that alike fulfil his 
pleasure do we find any witness to the eternal righteous- 
ness. That testimony is from Him who is a spirit, and 
whose still, small voice is heard within us. The natural 
man discerneth not the things of the Spirit of God. Let 
nature have her way as nature will, and be moral or im- 
moral or non-moral: to the awakened conscience, righteous- 
ness is life and blessedness, and unrighteousness is death and 
misery. The quantity and quality of true religion are in exact 
proportion to the quantity and quality of our moral being. 
Only the pure in heart can see God with any clear and abid- 
ing vision: for all others, the light shines in uncomprehend- 
ing darkness. 
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“In Adam’s fall, we sinned all,” said the old New Eng- 
land Primer, following the rabbis and possibly St. Paul, 
though he says nothing about the imputation of Adam's 
sin, but only of its penalty. But we, too, in our modern 
way, are beginning to say something of the same kind, when 
we talk of the solidarity of the race in evil and in good, of 
heredity, and of the way in which sin becomes a Jaw of sin. 
We may speak of the fall or of the incompleteness of man; 
but, fallen or incomplete, his salvation can be wrought out 
only with fear and trembling, and with the mighty help of 
God. And may I not add that it seems to be almost reason- 
able as well as wholesome to take to ourselves shame and 
confusion of face for moral evils which we cannot strictly 
call sins, the natures with which we were born and the 
world into which we were born. There is, of course, a way 
of looking at life which is utterly depressing; and there is 
also what is called a genial view of life, which suffers us to 
be at ease in a condition that would justify only a deep dis- 
content. We owe something at once to the pessimist and 
to the Calvinist. A background of intellectual pessimism 
at least gives us more confidence in the faith, hope, and love 
of the optimist who has looked in and dwelt in that dark- 
ness, and, thanks to the light within him, has come out of it. 
The light which kindles' in sad eyes and illumines the fur- 
rowed face is far more assuring than the bright look of one 
who has known no changes, and never gazed into the abyss 
of time. Is there any speech more exasperating and unprofi- 
table than smooth preaching ? 

There are many other points in the doctrine of Paul, upon 
which one is tempted to linger, as, for instance, the testi- 
mony borne by his words, and illustrated by so much moral 
and religious experience, to the miracle that may be wrought 
ina man’s soul, as it were in the twinkling of an eye, the 
divine force entering and taking possession once and forever, 
— calling, justification, sanctification, found to be all one, so 
that the doctrine only interprets the fact. We grow better 
gradually, little by little, it is said,— yes, and we become rad- 
ically and vastly better all at once, and often in a way that 
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we can never forget; at least, this is a very common experi- 
ence. “He that is bathed,” said Jesus, “needeth not save 
to wash his feet, which shall scarcely fail to be soiled by the 
earth, but is clean every whit.” And one might ask, Where 
are we, when we attempt to voice our persuasion of personal 
continuance after death, and how can we give form to our faith 
and hope, when we no longer speak even of the spiritual body 
which had supplanted so largely in Paul’s teaching the mate- 
rialistic conception of Judaism? What can we say other or 
better than what he said,— that the spirit which is our inmost 
divine life must have its own organism, and shall indeed be 
clothed upon ? 

But, passing by all this, I will only add a single word upon 
what we must call the particularism of Paul, inappropriate 
as that word may be thought to one who must have seemed. 
to his own age the most reckless of Universalists. It is 
plain that the apostle hoped that the Jews would not always 
resist the gospel, and that the welcome which the Gentiles 
accorded to the word of faith would be blessed of God to 
théir conversion; but what of the vast multitudes of souls 
as precious as any to whom in that swift day the gospel 
- could not so much as be offered,— what of those who were 
sure to make light of it? Wecan only answer that Paul 
was so absorbed in his preaching, and engaged to save all 
who should be saved, so filled with wonder and delight as he 
thought of the multitude predestined, called, justified, and 
sanctified by Christ, that he seems to have had no mind for 
the rest. His heart’s passion is to do his errand to those 
whom he sees to be elect. He does not propose to spend his 
days in settling the questions whether all men are to be saved, 
and how this is ever to be brought about, or what there is in 
man to encourage such daring expectations. He knows that, 
under God, he can save some; and this one thing he will do, 
and be wholly in it. And, perhaps, while we cannot and 
ought not to be content short of the largest hope, shall not 
even we in these last days be more likely to be saved our- 
selves, and to save others by this hope, if our eyes are not 
so habitually directed (where the fool’s eyes are said to be) 
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to the ends of the earth; if we see rather that, however it 
may look to our dim vision, and even to the eye of faith, as 
to all men everywhere, past, present, and to be, this gospel 
of Jesus is just what we and ours need, and what is sure to 
be our call to a life of righteousness and blessedness? It 
does, indeed, on the one hand dishearten and disaffect the 
worker for God to have no strong and absolute hope in the 
final recovery of every soul; and yet, on the other hand, 
many do so entertain this comfortable persuasion that, if it 
depended upon them, no soul of man would be saved, and 
least of all their own souls. What we want is to be alive 
ourselves with the life of Jesus, and freely to give what we 
have freely received, and to preach the word to all unto 
whom we are sent, in the full persuasion that we cannot pos- 
sibly love all men and desire their good, as He who made 
them and made us loves them and seeks to save them. 


Rurvus ELtis. 


IMMORTALITY AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
MORALITY. 


When Mr. Mallock asks the question, “Is Life Worth 
Living?” and answers that it is not, unless there be a per- 
sonal power in whose keeping are truth and justice, and 
unless man can be assured of a personal immortality, he 
touches a matter which, in the present day, assumes consid- 
erable importance. In his answer, he but follows a path 
laid out before him by many able and thoughtful men. 
Jesus based the incentives to noble action in this life on a 
reward in the life to be. Paul, Cicero, Pyrrhus, Antoninus, 
Chateaubriand, Massillon, Luther, Chalmers, Paley, Norton, 
Robertson, Parker, Samuel Clark, all regard the moral 
law as baseless, should the doctrine of immortality be 
proved a chimera. Pagan, Roman Catholic, Evangelical, 
and Liberal Christian and Free Religious writers agree on 
this point, that moral actions are closely associated with 
the idea of immortality. I propose, then, to consider the 
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question, How far the Doctrine of Immortality influences 
the Morality of Human Beings? 

If the position taken by those whom I have named be 
true, we are on the verge of a terrible precipice. The study 
of physics seems to be productive of materialism, or an ethe- 
real materialism, in every branch of thought. Says Mr. Har- 
rison : “ Man is one, however compound. Fire his conscience, 
and he blushes....A cup of drink degrades his moral nat- 
ure....A lancet will restore to clear thought. Excess of 
thought will waste his sinews. Excess of muscular exertion 
will deaden thought; and, at last, a prick of a needle or a 
grain of mineral will, in an instant, lay to rest forever his 
body and its unity.” * To talk about a bodiless being 
thinking and loving is simply to talk about the feelings of 
nothing.+| As if alarmed, however, at the baldness of his 
thought, he endeavors to mollify it with a super-materialism, 
in which he refers to a world beyond the grave, and denies 
that the nerves think or the tissues love. “A man whose 
whole time is absorbed in cutting up dead monkeys and 
live frogs has no more business to dogmatize about religion 
than a mere chemist to improvise a zoélogy.” $ And yet 
he says, “It is pure nonsense to talk of will, feeling, and 
mind continuing their functions in the absence of physical 
organs.” To such, whose minds have been trained in other 
grooves of thought, these diverse positions of Mr. Harrison 
seem themselves like pure nonsense ; and it appears, further, 
if Mr. Harrison’s implied position be true, that the only way 
to ascertain the truths of the mind is to cut up frogs and 
monkeys to measure them by physiology. 

Not only upon the side of materialism, but upon that of 
metaphysics, the dangers are apprehended also. Setting 
aside the philosophy which has its foundation in atheism, 
that made so popular by Sir William Hamilton and Mr. 
Spencer is hazardous with shoals and breakers. There is 
very little choice between the doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge and blank atheism, as an influence upon the 


* Soul and Future Life, p. 7. + Idem, p. 17. t Idem, p. 14. 
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moral actions of men. The uncertainty in which the doc- 
trine of the relativity of knowledge places the belief in 
God and the future life almost wholly removes these as mo- 
tives to moral effort. Guess-work is not very enthusiastic. 
To be sure, Hamilton advocated this doctrine, to set these 
beliefs in a clearer light; but Biblical criticism makes sad 
havoc of his work, not to mention Mr. Spencer’s use of it 
and Mr. Mill’s onslaught. 

But suppose these philosophical tendencies should be- 
come universal convictions, would the effect upon the mor- 
als and the ideals of men be such as is anticipated by those 
whom I mentioned above? Would men eat and drink as 
Paul supposed? Would they refuse to die for country as 
Cicero thought ? Would human considerations be mere 
smoke and nullities? Or would there be no morality, as 
Chateaubriand said? Would men plunge into a sensuous 
life? Conditions could not become so dangerous. The 
anarchy of a French Revolution can be but momentary. 
Society will always protect itself. Men will not permit 
each other to continue so dangerous to social order. One 
important element is lost. sight of. Self-protection must 
save man from sensualism; will preserve some forms of 
the moral law. The legislative enactments which make 
men criminals, in the true sense of the term, are established 
without special reference to the existence of Deity or to 
the doctrine of man’s immortality. There is a certain ele- 
ment of the moral law which must hold sway. There is a 
class of immoral acts which are dangerous to human wel- 
fare. The race will always protect itself from them. The 
impulse of self-protection leaves little opportunity for the 
higher forms of thought to operate. Man knows better 
to-day than ever before what are the true conditions of 
his existence on the earth. And such knowledge must 
increase. He has learned that a certain development of 
intelligence is necessary to each individual, that the aggre- 
gate may more harmoniously exist as a community; and 
this knowledge will demand the education of every mem- 
ber of society to the extent of mutual protection. 
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Not only must the law of mutual protection exist in the 
phases just mentioned, but there must be a higher manifes- 
tation of it also. It is known better, too, that the individ- 
ual interests are more secure when the welfare of all the 
members of a community is enhanced. Thus, the efforts to 
check epidemics, to enable the lower classes to improve 
their condition, to save the young from bad influences, will 
necessitate public and private philanthropy. The “Juke” 
family is too large to be disregarded. Thus, the social or- 
ganization must save mankind from the grossest immorali- 
ties which Luther supposed men would plunge into, if there 
were no belief in God, and if the doctrine of immortality be 
regarded a chimera. The natural tendency of society must 
be toward the destruction of many forms of evil. So much 
must be conceded. 

But there is something to be said of another phase of 
this question. If the heavens be taken away, all their 
beauties must depart with them. The ideas which have 
hovered round the aspirations after another life must dis- 
appear when that goes. The ideals which hang upon the 
clouds must change shape as the clouds do; and, instead of 
man looking above him for his light, he will search for it 
on the earth. The beckonings will not be from above. All 
the associations springing from the idea of God and immor- 
tality must cease to exist. Whether those associations are 
good or bad in their influence is not the point just now. 
Whatever they are, they will be taken away, and man will 
be no further affected by them. That the hopes of man for 
a life beyond this earth have made his life here different 
from what it otherwise would have been, no one doubts, I 
suppose. I know not any other force which has so intensi- 
fied motive as this hope. It will even compel men to en- 
dure misery. What else could have made Simeon mount a 
column, and live thereon for thirty years on meal and water. 
Do I overstate the truth, when I say that no other motive 
could have led so many martyrs.to the grave in the early 
part of our era, could have sent so many missionaries in 
the intervening centuries to the benighted hordes of North- 
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ern Europe, or could have effected the change which has 
taken place in the Pacific Islands during the last sixty 
years? Modern civilization has drawn distant parts of the 
world nearer together; but modern civilization in itself 
could not have created this missionary spirit. Every mo- 
tive which has made man separate himself from the associa- 
tions of this world has been the fruit of the alluring hope 
of immortality. How full of meaning is this sentence from 
William Bradford’s History, referring to the Pilgrims, quoted 
by Tyler in American Literature : “ For whichever way they 
turned their eyes (save upward to the heavens), they could 
have little solace or content in respect to outward objects.” 
Again he says, “ What could sustain them but the spirit of 
God, and his grace?” 

Now destroy the belief in immortality or throw it into 
uncertainty, and these hopes and motives will be removed. 
The things which keep man’s gaze above him will cease to 
charm. He will look about him to discover what are his— 
duties, I was about to say; he will look about him to ascer- 
tain what are the conditions into which he shall fit himself. 
Instead of preparing for another life, he will fit himself more 
definitely for this. Here is his destiny. Here is the des- 
tiny of the race. Life will be interpreted by the things of 
this world, and not by any hope of another. Whatever 
ideals may exist, whatever hopes may be born, whatever 
forms of truth may be conceived, instead of enlarging them- 
selves upon the sky like the figures of the Brocken moun- 
tain, they will be limited to the affairs of this life, and the 
spirit which has been restless in its confines must find its 
satisfactions on the earth. 

What, then, will be the ideal, when this change has been 
brought about? Man will not be conscious, as he sometimes 
now is, that his thoughts and feelings are laid bare in the 
presence of the Infinite Eye, and that God knows all the merit 
and unworthiness of his life. He will not then be influenced 
by the thought of God or be checked when the impulse to 
do wrong arises in his heart. Nor will,he try to shape the 
qualities of his mind and heart to such issues as when he is 
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possessed by the idea that they are to expand in a larger 
and better life. But his ideal will be to adapt himself to 
the best conditions of this earth. His morals will certainly 
be utilitarian then. “The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber” must be the watchword. But the greatest good to 
the greatest number effects the outward act rather than the 
inward feelings. The object will be to subdue nature. The 
cultivation of the intellect must become the one aim; while 
heart and conscience will be neglected. The moral law 
will exist only so far as it is connected with intellect, and 
prudence and morals will be synonymous. For what will 
be the need of conscience and where the need of the affec- 
tion, beyond their natural expression in the family? Con- 
science concerns the spiritual attitude, and not the outward 
act. The outward act takes care of itself. But, with man’s 
ideals confined wholly to this earth, the outward act must 
become the objective point of thought. Conscience then 
can direct to no great aim. The culture of the intellect 
will be a necessity. Prudence will dictate it. But why one 
should interest himself in others from the Christian spirit is 
more than I can see. Mankind will not be regarded as the 
children of a common Father, with a common destiny larger 
than this earth affords; and the relation of brotherhood will 
not have so much power in creating a brotherly love of 
man for man. Superiority will look upon inferiority with 
the spirit of patronage, and not with religious humility. If 
the outward circumstances of life are right, then all will be 
gained that is desirable ; for it is adaptation to environment 
only that will be needed. To effect this, calls for no culti- 
vation of the finer feelings. It will make no difference to a 
brothér man in what spirit I may help him. But it will to 
me, if I have qualities which are to go on and expand in 
a higher life, and am influenced by the thought. If, how- 
ever, Iam to go down into the grave in a few years and 
cease to be, there is no need to cultivate the soul qualities. 
The two attitudes call into existence two different sets of 
feelings. Mr. Harrison, with much eloquence, claims that 
the truer immortality, the most unselfish, is the desire to 
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live in the race. The fact that all good continues to act in 
ever-widening circles should be the all-sufficient motive of 
life, he says; and the only immortality one ought to desire 
is that the pure impulses of one’s life may work out their 
beneficent results in the race. But why? If one ceases to 
exist with this earthly course, he has no motive to make 
himself miserable for the sake of the ever-widening circles 
of good that may issue from him, especially when science 
teaches that the earth and all that in it is are to go 
through such a transformation that everything now brim- 
ming with life will become inert. What then will become 
of the ever-widening circles? The self-sacrifice, the pure 
impulses, the earnest endeavors for good, where will these 
go? The immortality of the race, for which Mr. Harrison 
so eloquently pleads, must have an end, and the ever-_ 
widening circles cease to ripple. Emerson says, “ We 
delight in stability, and really are interested in nothing 
that ends.” 

But, even if a higher moral law were possible, what form 
would it take, and-what would be its sanctions? It strikes 
me that confusion would beset our way. With intellect 
as the active faculty, reason must determine the path to be 
followed. But reason is determined by its data, and these 
are so various that a satisfactory conclusion would be im- 
possible. The laws of morality in their scientific aspect 
may be generalizations based upon observed phenomena of 
society; but the laws of morality, as applied by a relig- 
ious soul, are very much more than this. The highest 
forms of man’s moral existence spring from sources deeper 
than reason, and seem to baffle it. More said, “ There is 
something in our nature which knows better what we would 
be at than we ourselves.” Reason suggests that the mar- 
riage bond be so far weakened as to be broken when mutual 
attraction ceases; but a deeper instinct cries out against 
such a course. Reason would let a man who will not work 
perish with hunger, but something kinder within us impels 
the hand to help. Reason would exterminate the Indian 
as an incubus upon the advance of civilization across the 
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continent, but a deeper instinct is aghast at the suggestion. 
In the Huropean Morals, Lecky says that reason cannot show 
that a system of concubinage is detrimental to the welfare 
of society, if it existed without a general disapproval. He 
supposes cases in which such a system would be beneficial 
on utilitarian grounds. Yet there is an element of our nat- 
ure which revolts against it. Atheism or agnosticism must 
deal with such problems on the grounds of reason, and con- 
fusion must follow. Let me quote Lecky once more: “ The 
peculiarity of Greek sensuality is that it grew up for the 
most part uncensured, even encouraged, under the eyes of 
some of the most illustrious of moralists.” “ What a thing 
is mind, changing as the weather may be foul or fair!” said 
Cicero. But, even if the precepts of the moral law be deter- 
mined by the “consensus of the competent,” the authority 
of that law has a deeper source. It may be asked, Why 
not trust the deeper sense still? Because that inner sense 
would be robbed of its authority. That deeper sense in 
one way and another has always been connected with a 
being mightier in power and wisdom than man. It has 
been regarded as the voice of God. But separate it from 
its former associations, and it would be placed in the cat- 
egory of those things which have no scientific basis. The 
moral law of Judaism had its sanction in the voice of God 
within the clouds of Sinai. Its sanction in Christendom has 
been the presence of Deity himself in the world. Transcen- 
dentalism finds that sanction in the voice of God within 
the soul. The moral law has not found its authority in 
reason, but in the soul. Take the sanction away, and 
reason, as it mostly has, must fly off at tangents. 

Rev. Dr. Fisher, in his work Faith and Rationalism, in dis- 
cussing the point of the relation of will to faith, says: “ Sup- 
pose yourself tempted to do a wrong. Let it be a case like 
the secret withdrawing of property from one who can afford 
to lose it and will never miss it, a case where no visible 
harm is to ensue. Immense loss, perhaps the ruin of your 
prospects for this world and of the happiness of those dear 
to you, impends, if you refuse. Why not do it? Nothing 
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stands in the way but a feeling....Is it not foolish to 
throw away the kingdoms of this world for an intangible 
reason. You have to choose. You throw yourself on 
the side of the right. You decide for the feeling against 
the seeming expediency.”” Would this feeling attain in the 
conduct of life, if the earthly course were the completion 
of existence? Would the data for that conduct include the 
feeling? Upon utilitarian grounds there could be no place 
for this inner sense. Being in earthly relations, depending 
on their most favorable conditions as the sources of the 
highest life, what other course would remain then but to 
suppress the sentiment as the fossil of a superstitious age, 
and to avail one’s self of the materials which are to make 
one’s life more easy, provided others do not thereby suffer? 
The axiom of political liberty, “The rights of one cease 
where the rights of another begin,” could be made to justify 
the act. Why should one and those dear to him suffer, 
when another has more than sufficient to revel in luxury? 
Mr. Harrison and Mill in his Utilitarianism give credit to, 
and lay considerable emphasis upon, certain emotions with- 
out which sublime action is impossible; but utilitarianism 
has no right to claim them or to use them as a basis of any 
portion of its system of morals. These feelings are allied 
to thoughts which man has regarded as eternal, thoughts 
which are the inspirations of God himself. Sentiment 
springs out of certain conditions of thought and life. When 
those conditions cease, the sentiment ceases. So remove 
the ideals which create heaven-inspiring sentiment, and 
the emotion which they beget must be known no more 
to mankind. Isaac Taylor said, “The grand principle of 
religion is a referring all our conduct and our motives 
therein to God.” 

I said above, that those travelling on the higher journey 
would halt, and ask the use of continuance. If a person in 
comfortable circumstances found that the material condi- 
tions were such as to give no anxiety for his personal wel- 
fare, knew that his existence was to end in a few years, 
and that a little larger cycle would bring an end to the 
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earth and all its moral beauty, what incentive would he 
have to any farther cultivation of his moral faculties? The 
pleasure contained in the exercise of the intellectual power 
does not necessarily contribute to one’s moral growth. 
Taste in literature, philosophy, science, art, music, may 
be intensely selfish, as much so as the gratification of the 
lower nature. Mill in his Utilitarianism makes very little 
distinction between the pleasures of the appetite and those 
of the mind. G. H. Lewes, in his biography of Goethe, could 
excuse the immoralities of his hero on the grounds that 
they were necessary to Goethe’s intellectual life. “It is 
seldom that meanness of disposition is found associated 
with high mental attainments,” said Cicero; but the life of 
every great man who is great by the intellectual powers 
alone demonstrates the incorrectness of the observation. 
Then, it is not altogether certain that intellectual pleasure 
would be preferred to those on a lower plane. Humphrey 
Davy said to George Ticknor that, if he were obliged to 
renounce fishing or philosophy, he should find the struggle 
of his choice pretty severe. Mary Somerville, writing from 
Lake Como, said, “ We had neither letters, newspapers, nor 
any books except the Bible, yet we liked it exceedingly.” 
The Bible is the book throughout which are intertwined 
the thoughts of God and immortality. Take that away, and 
see how such a person as Mary Somerville might enjoy the 
comfortable things of life without a thought of the higher 
elements. There could be no definite higher purposes of 
life. The interests which-we have in ourselves as eternal 
beings and in mankind as an eternal brotherhood would be 
supplanted by the interests in ourselves as earthly beings 
and in mankind in earthly relationships. Beyond this, the 
aspirations of man would be a Prometheus bound. Mr. Mal- 
lock uses a confession of Mill with telling force against 
atheism. If there be no immortality what is there that ca: 
satisfy the larger aspirations which will let us have no peace 
till some aim worthy of them be found? Mill with his in- 
tellectual acumen could not answer. Story’s “ Tantalus” 
expresses the same despair. When we recall that Mill and 
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Story entertain similar notions in regard to the doctrines of 
God and immortality, their forlorn utterance is all the more 
significant. 

Further, if atheism should prevail, how could man, as 
hitherto, establish an eternal distinction between right and 
wrong? If the race is to cease, things will not be looked 
at in their relation to eternal verities, but will be viewed 
from the point of temporal advantage. Expediency will be 
the test of right. The whole process in the consideration 
of truths must be reversed, and right no longer be the 
measure of means. The discussion of abstract right would 
have no meaning and no place in life. Generations of men 
may come for an indefinite time; but the fact that they are 
to go out forever some time must place a check upon the 
enthusiasm of self-sacrifice which is always found at the 
side of the eternal right. The measure of personal respon- 
sibility would therefore not be the individual conception 
of right and wrong, but the relation in which his isolated 
acts must stand to the general welfare of society. He need 
regard the outward act alone, and not the inner attitude. 
For right is to continue not in himself, but in the aggre- 
gate. Therefore, if there could be such a thing as abstract 
right, it could be put to no service; for the highest aim 
would be the good of the whole; and this must be attained, 
even if the individual idea of right be sacrificed. 

Atheism, then, must lower the standard of morals by 
changing its basis from the personal conscience to the expe- 
dient in society. 

The charge that it fosters selfishness is sometimes made 
against the doctrine of immortality. It is more noble to do 
one’s duty without the hope of reward than to expect gain, 
is urged. But let us here bear in mind that the belief has 
not had altogether a selfish tendency. Preachers of Chris- 
tendom have taught their people that they should be willing 
to be damned for the glory of God. If there are those who 
have been more faithful to the moral law, that they might 
escape the pangs of hell, they were no more selfish than 
others who, from prudence, have avoided vice. Both 
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classes wished to escape disagreeable penalties. But, while 
selfishness and certain immoralities may have originated 
from the belief, the. doctrine has also had a beneficent in- 
fluence and has been a powerful incentive. It is not more 
selfish to desire an existence without end than to desire a 
continuance of the earthly life. The desire of existence is 
legitimate. If the doctrine of immortality be stripped of all 
its material associations, and be viewed as the most exalted 
Christian teaching has always presented it, it will be found 
as free from ignoble motives as the immortality for which 
Mr. Harrison so finely pleads. As a motive to personal sac- 
rifice, what other can compare with it? Can atheism make 
a martyr? Can “the greatest good,” think you, “to the 
greatest number,” ever make a man brave the stake? Athe- 
ism may make Stoics, but not Christians. That intensity of 
life which has culminated in the martyr spirit is the fruit 
of the doctrine of immortality. What would Christendom 
have been without the inspiration of such a belief? It 
could not have softened the harsh nature of the Northmen. 
The only light of the Dark Ages, the Catholic Church, could 
not have glimmered without that faith. Belief in the future 
has kept man in the path of life more steadily. Froude, in 
his Calvinism, says: “Such a belief [that those who have 
done worthily will attain everlasting life, and those who 
have done evil be consigned to eternal perdition], if coupled 
with an accurate perception of what good and evil mean, 
with a distinct certainty that men will be tried by the moral 
law, before a perfectly just judge, and that no subterfuges 
will avail, cannot but exercise a most profound and most 
tremendous influence upon human conduct. And yet this 
belief, when moulded into conventional forms, may lose its 
practical power; nay, may become more mischievous than 
salutary.” The doctrine of personal immortality embraces 
all that the supporters of the earthly immortality theory 
claim for their notion, and much more. It is quite as help- 
ful in this life, besides creating a hope of the continuation 
not only of influence, but of attainment. So that sources 
of stronger courage are created. And, further, if one prop- 
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erly enlightened has faith that the grave is not the end of 
his existence, he will have in view the cultivation of those 
faculties which are to serve him in the life beyond. The 
highest conceptions of immortality are not incompatible 
with a course which exerts the most salutary influence on 
the earth. Indeed, such a course has mostly been associated 
with the life to come. When one lives his best here, he has 
convictions that he is in better preparation for a larger life 
beyond. So that the doctrine of personal immortality, prop- 
erly conceived, has a far more healthful influence in this 
world than can the notion of “ ever-widening circles,” how- 
ever glowingly portrayed. The world is advanced by the 
elements which make martyrs of men, and these elements are 
garnered by the conscience and are foreign to expediency. 
There are many who do not believe in the existence of 
God or in the doctrine of immortality, who are nevertheless 
true in all the relations of life, noble-hearted and self-sacrific- 
ing. The leading Comtists may be such. These may be 
selected as examples of the triumphs of the theories they 
hold. But such persons are not living in an age when 
atheism has demonstrated its capacity to regulate human 
life by the highest standards. Such people set noble ideals 
before the eyes of the world,—no religion can set grander, 
perhaps; but it is well to consider that these ideals of good- 
ness, self-sacrifice, etc., are not the fruit of atheism, but the 
culmination of the religious spirit of the ages. Religion 
has swept the wave of humanity up to its present crest, not 
atheism. It is religion that has taught atheism the value of 
such grand endeavor. The current has been sweeping down 
the centuries, and our time is in the line of its most rapid 
motion; and religion may well claim all fidelity to conscience, 
all large effort, as its own victory. Atheism remains to be 
tested: religion has been. The atheist at present may recog- 
nize the moral faculties of man; he may cultivate the spir- 
itual emotions in all their beauty, depth, and grandeur; 
recognize the yearnings of the deeper nature for the powers 
above sense: but are not these thoughts and feelings the 
outcome of the doctrine of immortality, and of faith in a 
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Deity that man can make partly tangible to his conceptions ? 
And would they have become a portion of human thought, 
or the data for the foundation of any system, if these beliefs 
had never found a lodgement in the mind? And does it not 
follow that, if the beliefs are destroyed, the data springing 
from them will be of no value, and that, consequently, no 
basis will remain for the religion of atheism or any other? 
A universal sentiment has kept man up to an ideal, does 
keep him so; but will not the power of the sentiment be 
lost, if its basis be destroyed? ‘“ Weare next to learn,” says 
Epictetus, “what the geds are; for, such as they are found 
to be, such must he seek to be, to the utmost of his power, 
who would please and obey them. If the Deity be faithful, 
he too must be faithful; if free, beneficent, and noble, he 
must be free, beneficent, and noble, likewise,—in all his 
words and actions behaving as an imitator of God.” 


EDWARD CROWNINSHIELD. 


THE OLDEST UNITARIAN COMMUNITY.* 


The subject which I have taken at this time is an episode 
in the history of the great Protestant Reformation. Its 
scene is in a remote district, far out of the common line of 
travel. In fact, I could-learn of only one American, Mr. Rob- 
ert Morison, who had been over the ground in person before 
me. It lies equally outside the main stream of history, as 
most of us have followed it. Vague allusions to the Unita- 
rian “Polish Brethren,” and hints, now and then, of a work 
done in Transylvania, having more or less claim upon our 
sympathy, are all that some of us—and I must confess my- 
self to have been of that “some”—have received of im- 
pression or knowledge concerning it. 

I introduce it now, both in personal gratitude for the 
opportunity that has been given me the past summer to study 
some of its features on the spot, and also because it has in 
itself some special claims on our attention. As students of 


* Read at the “ Ministers’ Institute” in Princeton, Mass., Oct. 5, 1881. 
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history, we shall find that there are some things in it with a 
special interest of their own. As students and professors of 
a liberal theology, we cannot fail to be drawn by the story of 
what we may well call the heroic and martyr period in the 
history of Christian Liberalism. Besides, the congregations 
of Transylvania make the oldest existing Unitarian com- 
munity. Their history as a recognized religious order dates 
from 1568, a little more than twenty years from Luther’s 
death, in the first decade of Queen Elizabeth, when the great 
struggle for religious liberty in the Netherlands was just be- 
ginning. The third centennial of the death of their first 
bishop and martyr, Francis David, was solemnly observed 
two years ago, in August, 1879. 

We probably, most of us, know too little and think too 
little of Unitarianism as an historical form of Christianity. 
We are too easily content, perhaps, with the philosophical 
or sentimental grounds it rests on in our own minds, and too 
careless of it as a religious tradition, or of the ways in which 
it has worked out in other communities besides our own. 
This historical motive, at least, is the one which J am enti- 
tled to appeal to now. And, besides, there is a work going 
on in Eastern Europe so like our own in its essentials, and 
associated with a form of faith so nearly akin to ours, that 
we find a certain duty as well as interest in making ourselves 
acquainted with it. 

The story will not be a long one. But, before beginning 
it, a word should be said of the locality which is the scene 
of it. 

The district of Transylvania is the blunt wedge of hilly 
or mountainous country which lies against the old frontier 
of Turkey on the east and south, making the south-eastern 
end of the kingdom of Hungary. In territory, it is rather 
more than twice as large as Massachusetts. It is flanked on 
the north by the Carpathian Mountains, and on the west 
sharply divided from the great Hungarian plain by a very 
abrupt and rocky range of hills. It thus makes upon the 
map a strongly marked and characterized district,— in short, 
a great natural fortress, or bastion; and it was, in fact, for 
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more than a thousand years the bulwark of Europe against 
invasions threatening from the East. Of this feature in its 
history and topography, I shall speak again presently. 

Transylvania was, in Roman times, the heart or citadel of 
the splendid, rich, and highly developed province of Dacia. 
The numerical majority of its population to-day — whom we 
know as Wallachians, which name means little else than 
“ strangers ’— call themselves Roumanian, from their sup- 
posed Roman descent. As to the wealth and advance of 
this Dacian province, one cannot judge fairly without seeing 
that rich and most remarkable collection of monuments and 
relics in the great Museum of Budapest, the present capital 
of Hungary. The name Transylvania signifies the province 
beyond the woods,— that is, as I suppose, the great forest that 
flanked the Danube, particularly toward the mountains of 
Thrace, or Turkey. Its German name, Siebenbiirgen, signi- 
fies the land of the “seven walled cities,” and points to the 
time when German colonists—still called Saxons to this 
day — were invited in, during the time of the Crusades, to 
make the defences strong against invasion, and fill up the 
ghastly blanks made by incessant attack and desolation, 
especially the horrid Tartar invasion of 1241. 

The story of the invasions from which this territory suf- 
fered incessantly for many centuries begins as far back as the 
time of Aurelian, when the Goths became lords of the soil, 
holding the older inhabitants as bondmen (A.D. 272). 
Again, a century later an Asiatic horde of Stythians, or 
Huns, pressed so hard on the half-civilized Goths that these 
sought and gained leave to migrate south of the Danube, 
where within three years after came the first fatal collision 
between the Roman power and that race of barbarian con- 
querors. Meanwhile, the Huns remained masters of the east- 
ern portion of that great territory to which they afterwards 
gave their own name, Hungary. The vast inroad of Attila 
followed close the invasion of the Goths, and the hill-district 
of Transylvania has been occupied ever since — so its inhabi- 
tants claim — by the same race that hold it to-day, the Szek- 
lers, the same with whom our Unitarian story has princi- 
pally to do. 
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The Szeklers we may regard as the backbone of the great 
Magyar, or Hungarian stock. They are the highlanders of 
Transylvania, as we may call the Germans or Saxons its low- 
landers, or the Wallachians its poorer peasantry ; or, with- 
out going far wrong, we may call them the Yankees of south- 
eastern Europe. In numbers, they are not much more than 
one-fourth the population in the district they occupy; but 
they are natural leaders and rulers of men,— intelligent, 
masterful, sturdy, sagacious, brave, indomitable, a race that 
cannot fail to lead and command as they do among feebler or 
less resolute populations. Recklessly brave, they have stood 
always in the front of the great battle that for a thousand 
years had to be fought on this outpost for the liberties of 
Europe. They might be nearly exterminated: again and 
again, they have been cut down toa fragment; but with that 
temper in them they could not yield. As the race was 
incessantly diminished and cut down in numbers, its blood 
became scarce and precious. Hence, a resolute and, as we 
may probably add, haughty and even cruel pride of race, 
such as we seldom see. At least, the groans of the Wal- 
lachians accuse them of merciless oppression in policy, and 
merciless acts of retaliation when the subject race has struck 
for its independence; while the Szeklers, as you may hear 
thém to-day, retort the charge of baseness, cowardice, 
treachery — to say nothing of the lighter charges of igno- 
rance, dulness, superstition, and unthrift—upon this de- 
graded and hapless peasantry. These expressions are to be 
understood as applying to a past condition of things rather 
than to the present time, when all classes are presumably 
equal before the law. It would probably not be unjust to 
either side of the comparison, if we should liken the rela- 
tions of Magyar and Wallachian to that of English and 
Irish in Ireland since its conquest. 

Into these recriminations, as regards the past, we need not 
enter. I confess, myself, to a strong aristocracy of feeling 
regarding those races of mankind worthiest to live and 
govern. The sense of justice, indeed, must be satisfied by 
good and equal laws, such as I believe the Hungarian Parlia- 
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ment quite as prompt to make and apt toenforce as the Par- 
liament of England or the American Congress. But all my 
sympathy goes out to that strong and valiant race, few in 
numbers, but resolute and intelligent of mind and will, to 
whom I believe the destinies of South-eastern Europe are 
committed as to no other. I must take a different occasion 
to state that way of personal impression by which this con- 
viction has been given me. One or two traits, however, of ° 
the people and its language, as they struck me, I may repeat 
here, with a little alteration, from what I have said else- 
where.* 

This race may be described as a sort of peasant nobility 
or aristocracy. It is the same that held that outpost of 
Europe for ten centuries, and broke the tide of many a 
Turkish and Tartar invasion. They were also the backbone 
of Kossuth’s Republic in 1849; and, to look at them, one 
may well believe that they made a formidable power in that 
year of reaction, holding even Russia at defiance, so that 
only by treachery (they think) their cause was finally lost, 
in spite of the enormous odds in numbers against them,— 
a sturdy, solid, valiant set of men, such as one seldom sees ; 
most of them full-bearded, and the country squires and par- 
sons wearing their high, well-polished boots after the virile 
fashion of a century ago. 

It would be difficult to make the wealth of their hospi- 
tality understood to one who has not encountered it,—a 
hospitality which the stranger fears must keep the country 
always poor,— or the singular readiness and energy of their 
eloquence. Every man seemed equally ready, no hesita- 
tion or embarrassing consciousness. I listened at a public 
dinner to at least two hours’ uninterrupted flow of speech 
in a tongue not a syllable of which suggests any likeness to 
anything that the ordinary student of languages has ever 
learned. 

This language may be described as very fluent and very 
energetic. It is delivered by the speakers in a certain reso- 
lute and deliberate fashion very interesting to witness, in 


*See The Nation of Sept. 22, 1881. 
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rapid utterance, but with frequent pauses that turn it into a 
sort of rhythm. I have heard that it is very easily and rap- 
idly improvised in verse. Its modulations now and then re- 
call German or French. Once, I seemed to hear a Spanish 
word or two. But I was unable to liken the speech, as a 
whole, to anything I had ever heard,—as, for example, I might 
liken the tone of Bohemian (a tongue equally unknown to 
me) to French, with a very different cadence. The Magyar 
vocables suggest absolutely nothing to the ordinary philolo- 
gist, and its study may well be believed to be very difficult. 

I find it hard to decide whether it is a greater misfortune 
for this splendid population of eight millions (taking Hun- 
gary throughout) to be thus cut off by an impassable bar- 
rier of language from the common field of intellect, or 
good fortune that its race-quality, and flavor should ripen 
—as it must rapidly, under the great impulse it is receiv- 
ing — without alteration from outside. Its educated men 
speak German fluently, and a select class of its students are 
well trained in English; but the national mind must keep 
the stamp of the Magyar mould. A race of great pride 
and self-sufficiency, any contribution it makes to the com- 
mon stock must be purely its own. 

I was surprised at the unembarrassed freedom of expres- 
sion as to the past and present history of the country. 
The thorny and tragic course of the last thirty-five years a 
stranger is compelled to thread more warily. Of course, the 
native Hungarians crave political independence ; and there 
is, I am told, an acknowledged Republican party in their 
Parliament. Their feeling as to the Eastern question, which 
touches them so nearly, may be best explained as an irri- 
tated alarm at the hint of a Slavic power in the south-east, 
which should swamp their dear-bought nationality under a 
flood of what they justly regard as immeasurably inferior. 
At present, however, they accept with extreme and loyal 
content their standing in the double empire. The Emperor 
is personally esteemed, and in Budapest I was told more 
than once of the tears which the Empress shed for Dedk, 
the constructing and reconciling statesman. 
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These traits of land and people should be had in mind, 
to appreciate fairly what really makes the twofold purpose 
of the present address,— that is, the movement of the Ref- 
ormation, which here so early took a Unitarian type; and 
the nature of the work at the present day, for which our 
Transylvanian friends hold themselves peculiarly respon- 
sible, and in which they make claim upon our sympathy 
and co-operation. 

The story of the Unitarian movement growing out of the 
_ Reformation is soon told, and is not historically very im- 
portant. It is, however, well worth telling, because it 
shows the liberal or rationalizing order of thought in the 
heroic or martyr attitude, which it has not often held; and 
also in connection with a genuine, fervent, and scriptural 
form of piety, which it has been quite the fashion to deny 
to it. As to the particular form of opinion, it is one for 
which we have no particular responsibility, being the Unita- 
rianism not of philosophic conviction, but of rigid scripture 
interpretation. 

In particular, the active, busy, and curious Italian intellect 
employed itself very early in that era of emancipation with 
these theological radicalisms. A Unitarian school of opin- 
ion speedily developed itself, to the scandal of the author- 
ities, which at Venice they thought to suppress by drown- 
ing in the sea. Ranke relates how the heretics were carried 
out by boat-loads, the boats being connected two-and-two by 
a plank laid across, upon which the condemned were placed : 
then, the boats being pulled suddenly apart, the unhappy 
victims were plunged into the water, just gasping an appeal 
to Christ as the waves of the Adriatic closed over them. . 
Nothing, in short, is more touching or more deeply tragic 
in this early phase of Unitarianism than the fervent loyalty 
to Christ as the sanctified official and kingly Son of God, 
among those who repudiated the mystic theology of the 
Schoolmen. 

Lelius Socinus (or Sozzini) fled from Italy under these 
terrors, two years before Luther’s death, to complete his 
task in Ziirich; but the horror of Servetus’s burning-pile 
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drove him in 1558 to Poland, where the proud temper of 
the Polish aristocracy gave him safety till his death, four 
years later. Under his nephew Faustus, Unitarianism be- 
came a great power there, intellectually and religiously, 
till assaulted and finally crushed out by military violence 
and the mob. I copy from an interesting monograph on 
“ Siebenbiirgen ” by Prof. Rath.* 


“On Ascension Day, 1598,” he says, “a mob of students, under Jesuit 
instigation, thronged the streets of Cracow, dragging violently along a 
half-naked man torn from his sick bed, amidst the hootings of the crowd. 
His books, papers, and manuscripts were plundered from him and burned 
on the market-place. With a drawn sword over his head, and death by 
fire threatened before his eyes, the victim cried out: ‘I retract nothing. 
What I was I am, and by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ shall be 
till my last breath. Do you what God permits.’ This man was Faus- 
tus Socinus, then fifty-nine years old. His last words, six years later, 
were: ‘ Weary and exhausted, not by life but by persecutions and hard- 
ships, I hasten with joy and confident hope to the finishing of my course, 
which assures me of rest from trouble and recompense of labor.’” 


A part of the mission and work of Socinus had already 
lain in Transylvania. The most active period of his life, 
intellectually, he had passed in Basel, where a series of expo- 
sitions had fixed and defined the style of his opinions. It 
was from here that he was summoned to Transylvania, in 
1578, to help compose a difference of opinion which came 
about in the following manner :— 

Among the young and active minds that had been attracted 
into Germany, and engaged in the controversies of the 
Reformation, was Francis David, who as early as 1540 was 
preacher to a reformed congregation in Klausenburg (or 
Kolozsvaér), the capital of Transylvania, made up of 
Hungarians, Magyars, and Germans. A few years later, it 
chanced that an Italian of genius, a court physician and a 
statesman, George Blandrata, was invited over from Poland 
as physician and counsellor of Queen Isabella and the young 
prince, her son. Blandrata was a stanch and zealous de- 
fender of Unitarian opinions, a man of great ability withal, 


* Heidelberg, 1880. 
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and under his influence not only the prince himself, but the 
preacher David, a man of eloquence and power, became a 
champion of the liberal faith. They show you in Kolozsvar 
to-day,—i.e., they showed me there six weeks ago,— sacredly 
kept in the church precincts, the great round stone on which 
he preached beside the street, and converted the people to 
his faith. His conversion is set down in 1556. 

The fifteen years which followed were the great period of 
Unitarianism in Transylvania, where, in 1568, it became one 
of the four recognized religions, and was, in fact, the domi- 
nant form of Protestantism throughout Hungary. Our 
friends there hold that the Magyar intellect is rather more 
Asiatic than Greek or European in its sympathies, and that 
on this ground it does not readily accept such mysteries as 
the Trinity, but drifts of itself to a simpler form of faith; 
and they add that the Hungarian Calvinists, who have kept 
to their earlier organization and their German affiliations, 
profess themselves of the same mind speculatively with 
their Unitarian neighbors, whose name, however, they will 
not adopt, nor merge their own organization in theirs. 

So it was, at any rate, with Francis David, who, with 
clear and aggressive logic, took a more and more rational- 
izing position, till he definitely refused and opposed the 
worship of Christ as a divine being, which was still insisted 
on in their formularies. But now it was a time of reaction 
and dread. The young hero, the Unitarian prince, John Sig- 
ismund, had fallen in battle (1571). His successor was a 
Catholic, bent on restoring the old faith. In vain Blandrata 
urged upon the brave preacher the danger of division, scan- 
dal, persecution, ruin to their religious body. In vain he 
brought over from Basel the famous expositor Socinus, who 
lived four months under the same roof with David, endeav- 
oring to win him from his conviction.* 


* A singular comment on the current opinion respecting Socinus, that he should 
be the chosen representative of Christolatry inthis discussion. His argument may be 
found in the second volume of his works, pp. 709-766. This little touch of personal feel- 
ing is worth copying : “‘As for my living in his [David's] house, and eating at his table, 
this was no gratuitous favor from him. In fact, I paid a very high board. Still, this 
was afterwards repaid me by Blandrata; for he had invited me on these terms, that 
he should be at all the expense of my journey and my stay in Transylvania,” p. 711. 
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Socinus went to pass the remainder of his days in Poland ; 
while David, partly paralyzed, aged seventy, and persisting 
to refuse adoration to Christ, was charged with heresy by 
his own associates, Blandrata at their head, and five months 
later died in prison. 

The religious community survived. The law of toleration 
was part of the State constitution, and could not be denied. 
The Turks were masters, too, and would not suffer a sect 
nearest their own sympathy, by belief as well as blood, to be 
exterminated. But in course of time, under government. 
hostility, Unitarianism nearly died out in the broad plain of 
Hungary; while in Transylvania (which early in the last 
century was incorporated with the larger kingdom) its prop- 
erty was shamelessly seized under the centralizing dominion 
of the Hapsburgs, and turned over to Catholic uses. The 
cathedral at Kolozsv4r, at this day held by Jesuits, had for 
one hundred and fifty years been the unchallenged property 
of Unitarians, who were robbed of it in 1716. 

The same was done a little later in the other chief towns 
of Transylvania. The Unitarian printing-press at Kolozsvar 
was closed. A policy of suppression was steadily followed 
by the sovereigns, Charles of Austria and Maria Theresa, 
his daughter, the heroic “king” of Hungary.* The Germans 
yielded to the pressure. The Poles were deterred by politi- 
cal troubles and conquest. And so it came about that the 
Unitarian name in eastern Europe has for nearly a century 
(since 1792) been acknowledged only by that valiant, pa- 
tient, intelligent, indomitable population of the Szeklers or 
Magyars. 

Nay, so tenacious were these at once of their nationality 
and their faith that the two became in a certain sense iden- 
tified. Whoever would be a Unitarian, whether German or 
Hungarian, must perforce learn the Magyar tongue, and be 
adopted into the Magyar fellowship.t A Calvinist professor 
whom I met upon the Danube, as soon as he learned that 
I was going to the old Magyar capital, at once assumed 


4 © Hers was the “unprecedented policy of occupying half the official stations, 
in a nation of evangelicals, with Catholics.” 
t See the pamphlet, before cited, of Prof. Rath. 
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that I was Unitarian. And all who stand in the front of 
this religious movement to-day appear to be of the Szekler 
stock,— that is, the most intensely national of all. 

Now, in any settled community, it is apt to come about, by 
laws which a sociologist will easily understand, that a class 
in any way privileged or exclusive —that, in other words, 
which has most at stake in life, whether by birth, wealth, or 
social rank —is stationary or perhaps declines in numbers. 
The survival of the fittest in the struggle for material exist- 
ence often brings about the increase of the unfittest and per- 
ishing of the fittest, if we look to the qualities that make 
life best worth living. An ignorant and thriftless peasantry, 
content with black bread, a hut of turf, and an innumera- 
ble progeny, will crowd hard on the thrifty and provident, 
who barely hold their own. Or, again, in seasons of great 
peril, the heroic and self-devoted perish for the general good ; 
while cowards, traitors, and skulks survive to propagate a 
numerous and degenerate race. 

We must allow something to both these influences, when we 
compare the slender numbers of the Szeklers, and the danger 
they have always seemed under of being overwhelmed by 
a baser flood of population, with the pride, the weight, the 
tenacity they have always shown, and the great importance 
of the work they have in hand. We must allow for this 
fact, also, in our judgment of the domineering and oppressive 
attitude they have sometimes held. For centuries, they fur- 
nished in uncounted thousands the heroes and victims of 
those desperate wars of defence that guarded this eastern 
frontier of civilization: no tragedies in history are more pain- 
ful than those which have once and again swept away the 
flower of the Hungarian name. Even now, in peace, com- 
parative prosperity, and almost unembarrassed freedom, 
they appear to be nearly or quite stationary in numbers. 
Their statistics give—in 1869, number of churches, 106; of 
members, 53,539: in 1881, number of churches, 106; of 
members, 53,852; a scarce perceptible gain —only twenty- 
five a year —in the last twelve years. 

I bring these figures to the front, because they show the 
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modest scale of things we have to do with, but still more to 
emphasize the fact that the importance of this community, 
and of the work it does, is not at all to be measured by 
numbers. The Unitarians of Transylvania have in their 
hands (as I am given to understand), by acknowledgment of 
the rival sects, the lead in the great work of education ; that 
is, in other words, the intellectual destinies of a race and 
nation which has before it a great and unknown future. I 
cannot state too emphatically the impression one receives in 
visiting that country, that its greatness is in the future still 
more than in the past. The mere view of that wide plain, of 
immense fertility, its generous spaces that might make you 
think yourself in Illinois or lowa, the clean, thick-standing 
crops of corn, the great cattle, the secret wealth waiting the 
touch of capital and skill,—and then, along with these, the 
vigor, cheer, and-hope with which the serious task is taken 
up, and the inspiration of duty felt,—all this, I say, makes 
one feel that the seed these men plant is of the most pre- 
cious in reckoning the spiritual harvests of the future. I 
do not know anywhere such intelligent thrift in missionary 
work as in the annual appropriation by which the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association maintains its Hungarian 
scholarship in Manchester New College, and so keeps open 
one fountain of live waters that flow out into that wide and 
fruitful plain. Ido not believe there is another channel 
open, through which the tide of a higher life can be so 
cheaply poured into the veins of the modern world. 

To specify that work a little more closely and to compare 
it with our own, we are struck by two things: first, the 
tenacious fidelity with which that community sustains its 
organized church life,—a formal and official sanctity being 
given to institutions much more marked than among our- 
selves; and, second, a wholesome, secular, out-door temper 
in religious things, savoring much less than with us—if I 
may venture to trust my own judgment—of a mere emo- 
tional or sentimental piety. There is, I am told, in some 
places slackness of church attendance, indifference to forms 
of worship, a marked drift to rationalism in opinion there as 

7 
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here, not diminished, certainly, by the great honor paid to 
the name of Francis David; but, along with these, an energy, 
a fidelity, a painstaking, modest, and self-devoted diligence 
in the work, as their minds conceive and their hands have 
undertaken it, beyond all praise. One of the sturdy coun- 
try ministers I met has his daily church service at four 
o’clock on summer mornings, when field-laborers and har- 
vesters, men and women, leave rake, hoe, and basket at the 
porch, while they invoke a blessing on their daily task. 
And so on, to the service of the serene, cheerful, and elo- 
quent Bishop Joseph Ferencz, or the modestly requited 
labors of the well-trained and intelligent instructors in 
school or university. 

From what I can learn of it, this work seems to me one 
that comes very close home to our own sympathy and 
understanding. It is, in fact, the work of the education of a 
people in the best sense, on the basis of a serious and solid 
piety, and with the best resources that can be brought in 
use. To show the esteem in which it is held, as no mere 
sectarian work, but as a broad and intelligent plan of popu- 
lar education, I may mention some of the school statistics, 
which show that considerably more than half the pupils are 
from other denominations. The testimony of other visitors 
shows that there is an amount of liberality and good-will, an 
absence of bigotry and theological rancor, refreshing to see 
and know. Catholic and Calvinist may be found associat- 
ing in the friendliest way in Unitarian assemblies, and 
yielding to Unitarians without jealousy the first place in 
the educational field. Doubtless, the co-operation and help 
they have received, both from England and America, ac- 
count for something of the respect and good-will shown 
them from other sects.* ; 

A word should be said, too, of the exceedingly modest 


*Atthe recent opening of the First Unitarian Church in Budapest (Oct. 2, 1881), 
“ Treport, the Minister of Education, a rather bigoted Catholic, took the lead of the 
guests who attended the service. The Secretary of State, Tamenky, followed him, 
after whom came the Lord Mayor of Budapest, the Reformist Superintendent, the 
Privy Councillor, Carron Bauffy, three Ministerial Councillors (Unitarians), three 
deputies from the House of Parliament, Alexis Jakab, our historian, and many mem- 
bers of Parliament.” (From a letter by Prof. Boros.) 
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terms of compensation on which this invaluable work is 
done. The salary of a theological professor is worth about 
three hundred dollars of our money, besides certain per- 
quisites, including room-rent ; the bishop’s income, I believe, 
about twice as much; that of many of the country minis- 
ters, considerably less. The funded property of the country 
congregations amounts to something over $100,000, ail told ; 
that is, less than an average of $1,000 each. Between five 
and six thousand dollars were spent the past year upon re- 
pairs of churches and parsonages. “ The debt of all the con- 
gregations is only $1,000.” Their present hope —as I should 
call it, rather than solicitation or claim —from us is that their 
Channing professorship, an American endowment, may be 
made permanent; and that the chair generously established 
by Mrs. Richmond, and held by my friend and host, Prof. 
Boros, may be sustained by further gifts. 

One of the hard things to reconcile in a passing acquaint- 
ance with these people is—lI will not call it their poverty, 
but their extremely narrow pecuniary means, with the limit- 
less wealth of their hospitality. Not merely the door is set 
wide open, and the feast generously spread, but—if the 
traveller will consent to receive it so—they will not allow 
that his journeying, by coach or rail, shall cost him a single 
florin. In fact, one is tempted at every step to read them a 
lesson of worldly thrift. One does not, it is true, hear of 
extreme poverty among them. The land appears to be the 
free possession of the peasantry; and I heard of no legal 
hardship they are under except the lack of some homestead 
exemption law, for which lack a man’s whole possession may 
be seized to pay a land tax of perhaps only a fourth its 
value.* With some wise provision here, and without the 
vague dread of war or revolution that threatens from time 
to time, from race-jealousies and the ever-seething “ Eastern 
Question,” nothing seems to forbid a powerful and wealthy 
people of remarkable intelligence and energy from finding a 

*“The Hungarian workingman has a certain position in the country. If heisa 
diligent laborer, and saves a small sum of money, he can buy some land property for 


himself, and become his own lord and a free citizen.””— Prof. Boros, in the London 
Inquirer of December 10. 
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home in this noble region. With their tragic recollections, 
and in a political atmosphere never quite free from threat- 
. ening storm, it is greatly to their praise that their first am- 
bition is for the intellectual and moral] well-being of their 
country, that what they covet earnestly is the best things. 
The Hungarian peasant, says Mr. Boros, has an instinctive 
inclination to give his children a higher education than he 
had himself. ; 

I ought to say in conclusion that I have prepared this 
paper as a sort of duty I owe to my kindest of hosts and 
friends in that distant region; that I have neither time nor 
resources to give it any independent value as a source of in- 
formation; that, where it is not personal testimony or per- 
sonal impression, it is simply and rapidly compiled from 
sources that came easiest within reach, particularly the story 
of our English brethren, Messrs. Gordon and Chalmers, who 
visited the country as delegates to the David celebration of 
two years ago, with the very interesting and valuable pam- 
phlet, already referred to, of Prof. Rath. I shall be glad 
if what I have thus hurriedly and imperfectly put together 
should lead any of you to look further in this direction, and 
should do anything to confirm the sympathy and good un- 
derstanding that already connect us with those remoter 
brethren in our faith. J. H. ALLEN. 
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HERBERT SPENCER vs. HERBERT SPENCER.* 


For many hundred years, the prestige of Aristotle over- 
shadowed the intellectual world. All schools were founded 
on his thought. All philosophers looked to him as their 
master. Physics and metaphysics followed submissively in 
his footsteps. To question his dictum was to ostracize the 
questioner from the company of scholars. Not until great 
changes in religion, governments, and society brought a 
more independent thinking was his autocracy overthrown, 
and his works were rated at their true worth,— as among 
the greatest productions of the great thinkers, yet always 
to be studied with an interrogation point at the top of 
every page. 

In modern times, we have a great thinker, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who has rapidly won for himself wide recognition 
and great influence. More than twenty years ago, he an- 
nounced that he was at work upon what may be correctly 
called a new Organon. From time to time, his volumes 
have appeared. They have constantly gained in public 
recognition, until his thought has now won consideration 
among all classes of intelligent men throughout the civ- 
ilized world. An obscure student, with no prestige of 
friends or fame, of wealth or power, he has, by the might 
of genuine worth and earnest work, won his way into the 
front rank of the thinkers whom men to-day follow and 
honor. Among the prophets of Evolution, he has no supe- 
rior. The great reviews give a first place to the consider- 
ation of his works. Great publishing houses in London 
and New York find the profit columns of their balance- 
sheets augmented by the sale of his books. Around him 
and his fellow-workers there has rapidly grown up a great 
literature, that is extending into every department of thought. 


* First Principles. By Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Materialism, Theology, and Religion. By James Martineau. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. p 

The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. By B. P. Bowne. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution. By Malcolm Guthrie. London: Triibner 
& Co. 
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That the theory of Evolution will prevail in some form, 
there is no doubt. It seems to have struck the line on 
which Infinite Intelligence has worked in the unfolding of 
the Universe; to have found the channels in which runs 
the Influx of the Divine, whether the Divine be manifested 
in the polyp’s shapeless mass that slowly grows in tropic 
seas, or in the vision of the poet who puts in rhythmic 
speech those thoughts and emotions in which man comes 
into communion with the Over-soul. But it would be 
almost a miracle if the first students of Evolution were 
entirely free from error in the statement and argument 
of their great theme. The theme itself is so vast that it 
needs for its elaboration generations of thinkers in differ- 
ent departments of science. Then these early thinkers 
have brought to their work such bias from many influ- 
ences that perfection in the presentation of their theme 
ought not to be looked for. Perfection can come only 
with time that shall bring thought purified from present 
fogs, and in which strength and knowledge shall take the 
place of present weakness and ignorance. 

To criticise Mr. Spencer, therefore, does not indicate that 
the critic denies Evolution, but rather that he desires that 
it may be fully, clearly, and rationally presented. Nor is 
such criticism to be interpreted as want of appreciation of 
Mr. Spencer's great service to modern thought, but rather 
as an acknowledgment of his wide influence, and a desire 
that such influence, in so far as it results from error, shall 
not become a burden upon the human intellect. Mr. Dar- 
win has called Mr. Spencer “ our great philosopher.” It is 
surely wise for us not to allow the prestige of his great 
name to blind us to his imperfections and errors. Another 
of his admirers has called him “the modern Aristotle.” 
Remembering how the ancient Aristotle became an intel- 
lectual fetich, before whose unsupported fancies and most 
obvious errors the best intellects of the world bowed in 
reverent submission for many centuries, it is surely wise 
for us to see that human thought is not again bound with 
Aristotelian bonds. Remembering how in ancient and in 
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modern times great men have for a season had wide influ- 
ence, and then have been found to have led their trustful 
followers into a wild chase after will-o’-the-wisps, or to have 
blinded them to whole realms of truth, it is certainly pru- 
dent for us to examine with care the thought of this great 
thinker who is being set up as the leader of modern times. 

I. The first volume of Mr. Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy 
is entitled First Principles. It is divided into two parts. 
Part first treats of “The Unknowable”; part second, of 
“The Knowable.” In part first, on “The Unknowable,” 
he begins with a consideration of “ Religion and Science,” 
and then goes on to “ Ultimate Religious Ideas,” “ Ultimate 
Scientific Ideas,” “ The Relativity of All Knowledge”; and 
then in chapter five of this part comes to the “ Reconcilia- 
tion” between Science and Religion. This reconciliation 
he finds in the Unknowable. All religions, he affirms, rest 
finally in the Unknowable, in that of which no affirmation 
can be made other than that it exists. And the ultimate 
idea of Science he declares is the same,— that of an unknown 
something, in which all appearances, phenomena, manifesta- 
tions, effects, inhere. As all religions end in the Unknown 
and Unknowable, they may here lay aside their quarrels. 
As all religion and all science are founded in the Unknown 
and Unknowable, they may here embrace in peace and 
friendship. 

In the investigation by which he comes to these conclu- 
sions, he declares that a self-existent God is inconceivable. 
He says: “Self-existence, therefore, necessarily means exist- 
ence without a beginning; and to form a conception of 
self-existence is to form a conception of existence without 
a beginning. Now, by no mental effort can we do this. 
To conceive existence through infinite past time implies 
the conception of infinite past time, which is an impossi- 
bility” (First Principles, pp. 31, 35). Hence, we must dis- 
miss all belief in a self-existent God. 

Here Mr. Spencer makes the test of truth to be the ability 
to be brought before the representative faculty, the imagina- 
tion; the ability to be represented in the mind as a mental 
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picture. In effect, he declares that whatever cannot be 
conceived as a mental picture is untrue; and that all truth 
can thus be conceived, can thus come before the mind as 
a mental picture. He will not allow that it is rational to 
believe in a self-existent God, because belief in a self-exist- 
ent God implies belief in infinite past time; and no mental 
picture of infinite past time can be formed, infinite past 
time cannot be conceived. 

Now, the first question that arises is this: Is Mr. Spen- 
cer’s test of truth a good one? Is it necessary that all 
truth should be capable of coming before the mind as a 
mental picture ? 

In answering this question, let us suppose that we are 
walking in the woods and see a dead tree, on the trunk of 
which are many small holes. We may know nothing of wood- 
peckers and of their making such holes in the search for 
grubs, yet the moment we see the holes we are convinced 
that they had a cause,— they are an effect produced by some 
efficient power. We at once affirm this without hesitation. 
It is a truth dependent upon our inerradicable conviction 
that every effect must have a cause. Yet, while we affirm 
with strong conviction that these holes had a cause, we 
form no mental picture of the cause. The cause does not 
come at all before the representative faculty, the imagina- 
tion. We think of a cause, but we form,in the mind no 
picture of the cause. Ina very large number of cases, we 
thus conceive that an effect is due to a cause when yet 
we form no mental picture of the cause at all.. Our belief, 
then, in causation does not depend upon our ability to bring 
all causes before the representative faculty, to form mental 
pictures of them. 

Again, we have studied physics until we can understand 
what Newton means in the statement of the great law that 
all bodies attract each other directly as their magnitudes, 
and inversely as the squares of their distances. Now, sup- 
pose there are on the table before us a number of different- 
sized balls, irregularly disposed. We should say at once 
that the balls attract each Other directly as their maguni- 
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tudes, and inversely as the squares of their distances. In 
saying this, we should have, probably, a pretty clear idea 
of what we meant; and yet we should form no mental pict- 
ure of the balls pulling at each other by aid of some ma- 
terial band. Nor should we imagine some gnome or sprite 
existing in each ball, and pulling, by aid of material bands, 
against all the other gnomes or sprites with varying degrees 
of strength. We simply have in mind the thought, that 
each ball influences all the others; but we have no mental 
picture of the law of gravitation nor of the method by which 
the law works. We believe in the law, without attempting 
to bring the law before the representative faculty. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Mr. Spencer’s test of truth 
is not a true one. It is often no test atall. We believe 
irresistibly in the truth of many things to which his test 
cannot be applied. We cannot form a mental picture of 
cause, nor of law, nor of space, nor of time, nor of force, 
nor of life; and yet we fully believe in them, and all science 
is based upon the assumption that these beliefs are true. 
Indeed, Mr. Spencer himself having brought forward his 
test of truth, for no other apparent purpose than to put 
God out of the field of thought, proceeds at once and 
persistently to ignore that test. For instance, he argues 
that Space, Time, Matter, and Motion are all known from 
experiences of Force (p. 169). We may then say that we 
know that Force is an essential factor in our knowledge 
of Space, Time, Matter, and Motion. In so far we know 
something about Force. But, when we attempt to bring 
Force before the representative faculty, we utterly fail; we 
can make no mental picture of it at all. We think of it as 
influence, ability, power, energy; but we can get no image 
of it, no mental picture, any more than we can get a mental 
picture of love or heat. Mr. Spencer makes no attempt to 
apply his test of truth to our knowledge of force. He brings 
his test forward in order to show that belief in a self-exis- 
tent God is irrational, because to conceive of self-existence 
is to conceive of existence through infinite past time, and 
“by no mental effort can we do this.” Having dismissed 
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this belief in God, because it is discredited by his test, he 
goes on to treat of Force, and to build the whole structure 
of his philosophy of the Knowable upon it, without even 
attempting to bring it to the test. By so doing, he con- 
fesses that the foundation of his system cannot stand in 
presence of the Judge he has set up. 

II. Again, when Mr. Spencer, in the second part of First 
Principles, comes to treat of the “ Indestructibility of Mat- 
ter,” he says that “the doctrine that matter is indestructi- 
ble has now become a commonplace” (p. 178). “ Matter 
never either comes into existence or ceases to exist.” Mat- 
ter, then, according to our philosopher, has existed through- 
out all the past and will exist throughout all the future. 
It is eternally existent. It had no beginning. It will 
have no end. Now, in the case of God, Mr. Spencer de- 
clares that we cannot conceive of existence without a begin. 
ning, and hence he rules out the idea of a self-existent God. 
But, when he treats of Matter, he declares that it never 
began to exist and will never cease to exist. In order to 
make this affirmation we must, if we apply Mr. Spencer’s 
reasoning, conceive of infinite past time, and he says “by 
no mental effort can we do this.” Not only so, but further, 
if we declare that Matter never ceases to exist, we must 
conceive also of infinite future time. Surely if we must 
accept the dictum that a self-existent God is irrational 
because it involves the conception of infinite past time, 
then it must follow that to conceive that Matter never be- 
gun to exist and will never cease to exist is doubly irra- 
tional, for it involves the conception of infinite past time, 
and of infinite future time as well. 

Afterwards, when Mr. Spencer treats of Motion, he says, 
“The very nature of intelligence negatives the supposition 
that Motion can be conceived (much less known) either 
to commence or to cease” (p. 182). But to affirm that 
Motion never began and will never cease requires again 
the conception of infinite past time and of infinite future 
time; and as Mr. Spencer tells us “that unlimited dura- 
tion is inconceivable” (p. 36), and “all those formal ideas 
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into which it enters are inconceivable,” it would appear 
from his own premises that the continuity of Motion is in- 
conceivable. If, now, he rejects the idea of God because 
of the inconceivable element, he must also reject the contin- 
uity of Motion because of the same element. 

Further, he says (p. 191), that we know Matter and Mo- 
tion only through Force, and that Force persists,— that is, 
that Force is never destroyed,—whatever may be the changes 
through which it appears to go. But to affirm that Force 
will never be destroyed requires the conception of infinite 
future time,- which is just as impossible as the conception 
of infinite past time, because of which Mr. Spencer denies 
a self-existent God. The indestructibility of Matter, the 
continuity of Motion, and the persistence of Force are fun- 
damental elements from which Mr. Spencer constructs his 
philosophy. Yet he cannot take a step in affirming either 
one of these elements, according to his philosophy, with- 
out conceiving either of infinite past time, or of infinite 
future time, or of both. But he himself has told us repeat- 
edly and strongly that it is impossible to conceive of un- 
limited time, and because of this impossibility he rejects 
the idea of a self-existent God. Is it not clear that upon 
the same ground he must reject the indestructibility of Mat- 
ter, the continuity of Motion, and the persistence of Force? 
And inasmuch as these are the essential foundations of his 
philosophy, it is somewhat interesting to know what will 
become of the philosophy when the philosopher has logi- 
cally carried out his own principles. 

III. Perhaps it may be said that Mr. Spencer is able, in 
accordance with his dictum, to save Matter, Motion, and 
Force, from which to build up his system, by holding that 
Matter and Motion are both manifestations of Force, and that 
Force is “a mode of the Unknowable,” and that “ by the per- 
sistence of Force we really mean the persistence of some 
power that transcends our knowledge and conception ” (p. 
189). Let us see, therefore, how much this will help him 
out; let us see what grounds he has for the affirmation of 
the existence of this Unknown Power, on the basis of that 
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dictum which he declares makes it irrational to believe in a 
self-existent God. 

Mr. Spencer says that the ultimate idea of religion and of 
science is that an Unknown Power exists. He traces Mat- 
ter and Motion to Force, and declares that Force is persistent, 
and that by the persistence of Force he means the persist- 
ence of some Power which transcends our knowledge and 
conception. 

Now, this Unknown Power must be either self-existent, or 
self-created, or created by an outside agency, for no other 
ways are conceivable. But to be created by an outside 
agency would make this Unknown Power dependent, which 
it cannot be. To be self-created implies that there was a’ 
time when it did not exist, and then a time when it began 
to exist ; and this destroys its infinity. The only other mode 
of existence is self-existence. But in the case of God, Mr. 
Spencer declares, that it is illegitimate to affirm that he is 
self-existent ; for so to declare implies the conception of ex- — 
istence through infinite past time, and that “by no mental 
effort can we do this.” But if by no mental effort can we 
conceive of infinite past time in connection with a self- 
existent God, in what way can we conceive of infinite past 
time in connection with Mr. Spencer’s Unknown Power? 
Just as surely as his dictwm removes from the field of knowl- 
edge a self-existent God, so surely does it remove from the 
field of knowledge a self-existent Unknown Power,— Mr. 
Spencer’s substitute for God. And as his philosophy of the 
Unknowable and of the Knowable is based upon this Un- 
known Power, it appears that Mr. Spencer’s own dictum 
removes every vestige of foundation upon which his philos- 
ophy is built. 

IV. In the next place, let us examine Mr. Spencer’s state- 
ments about the Unknowable, the Ultimate Reality. 

Here he goes into a somewhat elaborate argument, to 
show that atheist, pantheist, and theist are agreed in be- 
lieving that “the Power which the Universe manifests to 
us is utterly inscrutable” (p. 46). He then shows that 
“Space and Time are wholly incomprehensible” (p. 50) ; 
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that “ Matter, in its ultimate nature, is as absolutely in- 
comprehensible as Space and Time” (p. 54); that Motion 
is not cognizable ; that “all efforts to understand its essen- 
tial nature do but bring us to alternative impossibilities of 
thought” (p. 58); and that “it is impossible to form any 
idea of Force in itself, and equally impossible to compre- 
hend either its mode of exercise or its law of variation” 
(p- 61). 

Then, entering the realm of human life, he declares that 
“we are unable to believe or to conceive that the duration 
of consciousness is infinite,” and “ equally unable either to 
know it as finite or to conceive it as finite” (p. 63); and, 
finally, “ that the personality of which we are each conscious, 
and of which the existence is to each a fact beyond all oth- 
ers the most certain, is yet a thing which cannot truly be 
known at all: knowledge of it is forbidden by the very 
nature of thought” (p. 66). Having thus shown, as he 
thinks, that all Religion lands us in the Unknowable, and 
that all Science ends in the same, and that our conscious- 
ness and our own personality cannot be known at all, 
he goes on to declare, that this unknown Matter, Motion, 
Force, Consciousness, and Personality are all manifestations 
of an Ultimate Reality which is utterly inscrutable. 

Having thus blandly thrown us all into the abyss of the 
Unknowable, our logical magician waves his wand, pro- 
nounces his potent phrase, “ Reconciled in the Unknown,” 
and then poses before the world in expectant attitude to 
receive its philosophic admiration and its rapturous applause. 
But wait a bit, Mr. Spencer,— wait until we examine for a 
moment your declarations concerning this Unknowable. It 
is possible that you have given us other philosophic thought 
to receive the magic touch of your reconciling wand, before 
the world can gladly rush into the immeasurable. maw of 
your great Unknown. 

Mr. Spencer says (p. 99): “Common Sense asserts the 
existence of a reality; Objective Science proves that this 
reality cannot be what we think it; Subjective Science 
shows why we cannot think of it as it is, and yet are com- 
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pelled to think of it as existing; and in this assertion of a 
Reality, utterly inscrutable in nature, Religion finds an as- 
sertion essentially coinciding with her own. We are obliged 
to regard every phenomenon as a manifestation of some 
Power by which we are acted upon; though Omnipresence 
is unthinkable, yet, as experience discloses no bounds to the 
diffusion of phenomena, we are unable to think of limits to 
the presence of this Power; while the criticisms of Science 
teach us that this Power is Incomprehensible. And this 
consciousness of an Incomprehensible Power, called Omni- 
present, from inability to assign its limits, is just that con 
sciousness in which Religion dwells.” 

In this passage, Mr. Spencer says first, that the Ultimate 
Reality is utterly inscrutable. Now, before we can declare 
anything about an Ultimate Reality, we must know that the 
Reality is,— that it exists. Mr. Spencer does say here, that 
the Reality is. He therefore knows that it exists, it has 
being. It is,then,so far known. He says further, that “ we 
are obliged to regard every phenomenon as a manifestation 
of some Power by which we are acted upon.” 

In this passage, he says, that the Ultimate Reality has 
power, ability, and that this power proceeds forth into ac- 
tion, and that we are acted upon by it, and that all phe- 
nomena are produced by it. Here, then, are power, activity, 
and causal energy. He says also, that this Power is “ called 
Omnipresent from inability to assign its limits.” 

As the result, then, of this brief examination of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s own words, we find that he declares that the Ultimate 
Reality is utterly inscrutable, that it is Unknown and Un- 
knowable ; yet almost immediately we find him affirming 
a knowledge of this Unknowable by saying, (1) that it has 
being, (2) that it has power, (3) that it acts, (4) that it is 
the cause of all phenomena, and (5) that it is omnipresent. 
Being, Power, Activity, Causal Energy, Omnipresence,— 
surely these are large affirmations of knowledge to be 
made, by Mr. Spencer himself, of that Ultimate Reality he 
has just declared to be utterly inscrutable. Each of these 
five words is as pregnant with damage to his declaration 
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of the Unknowable as was that famous wooden horse with 
dire calamity to beleaguered Troy in the fabulous days of 
old. That Mr. Spencer should thus flatly contradict him- 
self, by making such opposite statements in the same para- 
graph, is a clear and positive indication of loose thinking. 
He is often guilty of this loose thinking. The first part of 
the First Principles seems to me to contain much shal- 
low thought expressed in a rambling style, and often incon- 
sistent with itself. 

I have endeavored to show that Mr. Spencer overthrows 
Mr. Spencer. Taking his own dictum, that we cannot by any 
mental effort conceive of infinite past time, upon the basis 
of which he declares belief in a self-existent God to be 
irrational, I have shown that his teaching that Matter is 
indestructible, that Motion is continuous, and that Force 
persists is entirely untenable, for each of these statements 
involves the conception of infinite past time, or infinite 
future time, or both. If we accept his reasoning, and reject 
the idea of a self-existent God, then by the same reasoning 
we must reject the indestructibility of Matter, the contin- 
uity of Motion, and the persistence of Force. But these 
are the elements positively essential to his philosophy of 
the Knowable. Without them, his whole structure is with- 
out foundation. In his affirmation of the irrationality of 
believing in a self-existent God, he has destroyed the very 
basis on which he hoped to rear an enduring monument of 
philosophy. It seems to me, also, that the same dictum 
concerning the irrationality of believing in a self-existent 
God makes it impossible for Mr. Spencer rationally to 
affirm the existence of that Ultimate Reality of which he 
makes such large use; for this involves the conception of 
infinite past time as much as does the existence of God. It 
seems to me, also, that in affirming that the Ultimate. Real- 
ity exists,— that it has power, and acts, and is the cause of 
all effects, and is omnipresent,— Mr. Spencer himself ignores 
his declaration, that that Ultimate Reality is Unknown and 
Unknowable ; for in so far as he has been able to make these 
affirmations concerning it, he admits that it is Knowable and 
Known. O. CLUTE. 
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THE DEFORMITY OF EXAGGERATED VIRTUES. 


“* Perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.””—MATT. v., 48. 


Take them all in all, the ancient Greeks were the most 
rounded and harmonious human beings that have ever lived. 
Other peoples have indeed surpassed them on single lines. 
There is a cry of intensity in the Hebrew prophet, an ecstatic 
devotion in the Catholic saint, an awe and mystery in the 
religious spirit of medizval Gothic architecture, a sentiment 
for woman developed through chivalry and modern romantic 
literature, a solidity and precision in recent scientific method, 
that this Hellenic race never attained to. And yet at what 
an attendant cost of discord, grotesque exaggeration, pro- 
saic materialism, have these superiorities of the modern 
world too often been purchased. For repose and serenity of 
mind, we still go back to the Greek temple and statue, the 
Greek epic and drama, the Greek oration and moral treatise ; 
and modern education will never become truly effectual till 
it brings more and more minds into happy contact with 
the ideal of a balanced, harmonious development of all the 
powers of body, mind, conscience, and heart. 

So overwhelming is the thought of the vast destiny of 
man, so intense and deep-penetrating the appeal that is made 
to each one of his faculties in turn, that no wonder he is for 
ever plunging into glorious yet disastrous extremes. Some- 
thing so intoxicating is there in abandoning the mind to any 
single passionate love of the nature,—be it to the senses, 
the intellect, to prodigal benevolence, or righteous fire and 
flame of spirit, to rapt absorption in the being of God,— 
something so endless and infinite, so demanding a thousand 
lives and thousand-fold greater capacities to open out their 
rewards, in what each one of these prophesies radiantly to 
every expectant soul, that who can fail to understand why 
such dazzling lures should have acted on human nature like 
the shining flame of the lamp on the fire-worshipping moth, 
tempting him on to plunge after plunge into the heart of the 
splendid radiance, and, though wings and feet are succes- 
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sively burnt to tinder, still urging him, while a trace of an 
organ remains, to consummate the rapturous sacrifice. 

I have lately been reading the short biography of Sister 
Dora, an Englishwoman of beauty, overflowing health, posi- 
tion, culture, and high refinement, who dedicated her life to 
hospital work among the most degraded and outcast of her 
race ; and a wonderful instance she is of the kind of high- 
wrought rapture absolute abandonment to a noble though 
utterly intoxicated impulse will result in. Among the desper- 
ate cases she undertook was that of a poor pariah of a man 
hideously diseased with small-pox. No nursing, however de- 
voted, could save the doomed victim ; and as his end rapidly 
drew on, lonely, miserable, cut off by a horrible gulf from 
all his species, he piteously appealed to the gracious lady 
who had been his ministering angel, with an entreaty such 
as perhaps never before had man addressed to woman. 
In unutterable yearning for human solace, he begged that 
she would fold her arms around him and give him one last, 
loving kiss. For the eternal salvation of the man, let us 
trust that disease had so far weakened his mind and left him 
so wholly the passive victim of that yearning for human 
tenderness, which in dying hours overpowers the disinter- 
ested judgment of even the strongest, that the real manhood 
in him was past being called to account. Not for a moment, 
however, did the devoted woman hesitate. Folding her 
arms lovingly around his pest-stricken body, she fervently 
kissed his lips, not with a kiss of mere hasty contact, but of 
such penetrating, clinging tenderness as should carry home 
to his soul the sense of undying human love. She meant it 
to pierce through and annihilate every barrier of disease and 
revolt, to testify in its intensity to the answer of redeeming 
love to appealing misery. Strange may it seem to say so, but 
there was to her present and after-felt rapture in that kiss. 

And yet ought she to have given it? Yes, would we cry 
all of us at certain hours; for who of us is not at times the 
whirling subject of passionate impulses, bad and good, for 
the supreme gratification of which for a single instant he 
would oft-times let the whole world go. But are we to sup- 
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pose ourselves at our highest when we exalt and deify such 
an element in ourselves? Ungracious is it, I admit, to criti- 
cise any act of heroism,— ungracious ever, but none the less 
an imperative necessity. Never the consummate general 
yet who did not have to deal sternly with self-abandoning 
young heroes, who like so many delirious moths in the fire- 
flame of the worship of courage were burning to tinder the 
indispensable forces he was painfully hoarding up against the 
supreme day of decisive battle. Admire and reverence such 
an action as this of Sister Dora, we must. It puts one thing 
beyond doubt, that there is no cowardice there. It puts an- 
other equally, that there is sublime self-sacrificing love there. 
Does it evince a third thing, that there is supreme percep- 
tion of, and absolute obedience to, immutable and harmoni- 
ous law, to the duty of looking before and after, to the 
command to live not for to-day alone, but for the morrow 
and the morrow, till God gives the word of dismissal? In 
other words, beautiful as is the act, is there not an ideal of 
something wiser, deeper, more utterly consecrated still, seen 
in the higher light of which the act forfeits the praise of har- 
mony and divine order? 

There is a beautiful line of Robert Burns, in which, in 
allusion to some of the excesses into which he himself had 
plunged, he cries,— 

“ And yet the light which led astray 
Was light from Heaven.” 
Rank blasphemy, exclaims more than one theologic critic of 
the utterance,— rank blasphemy! The light of heaven can 
never lead astray! For one, I must back up the poet in the 
seeming paradox of his statement. Genuine poets have a 
profounder way of sounding the depths of moral mystery 
than have all but a few rare visitants among the theologians, 
the doctors angelic and seraphic of the Church. “Save me 
from my friends, and I will take care of my enemies! Save 
me from my virtues, and I will take care of my vices!” 
Have we not here utterances that many a thoughtful man 
and woman has been tragically brought to feel the force of? 
How gracious and seductive, to cite a few examples, seem 
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the lack of rational firmness when we fondly but wrongly 
yield to one we love, how open-hearted the liberality when 
we give where we ought to withhold, how divine the flame 
of righteous indignation when we denounce and scathe some 
fellow-creature in reality incapable of responding to our 
standard, how high and holy the absorption in study or 
sacred contemplation that renders us deaf to the most urgent 
voice of practical though prosaic duty ! 
“ And yet the light which led astray 
Was light from Heaven.” 

It was but excess of self-abandonment to the quality of a 
thing so rich, so sweet, so beautiful, so heroic, so devout. 
Oh, the heights and depths of joy in doting fondness, in 
delirious study, in fiery invective, in consuming sacrifice, 
in night-long ecstasies of prayer. Why, a thousand women 
in every city are there, who under similar conditions — 
mark, I say similar conditions — could be wrought to the 
same high pitch of fervor with Sister Dora, and who would 
as ardently as she fling their arms round a pest-stricken 
sufferer and press home to the quick a clinging kiss of love, 
to yield him one moment of entrancing solace in the loneli- 
ness, misery, and desertion of his dying hour. I know full 
well how many of you would say you would not, and that 
this on my part is excessive and overstated. But you 
would, none the less; and this is neither excessive nor over- 
done. Under the balanced conditions to which you are now 
subjected, you surmise little of either the heights or depths 
that lie latent within you. 

Would, therefore, that to the great end in view we could 
infuse more of the old Greek worship, the divineness of 
harmony and proportion into the ideals we hold up for ad- 
miration. So much richer materials have we wherewith to 
build up the ideal of human character than had ever the 
Greeks; so much deeper the depth to which the whole 
diapason of human nature has been sounded than in their 
far-off day; so rich the added contribution that has been 
brought by Christianity in the way of a sentiment and ado- 
ration they were largely strangers to; such lives of heroes 
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and saints, of sages and martyrs, of gracious women shining 
in robes of chastity, motherhood, consecration to celestial 
mercy, have been joined to the great cloud of witnesses by 
which humanity is compassed about,—that he who could 
blend the varied elements of these in one harmonious whole 
of human perfection would sum up the supreme worth of 
the toil and travail of the ages. Alas! why should we 
behold these beautiful virtues of Christendom so isolated 
and apart? Why should we see them marred with such 
attendant deformities and excesses? Why should the 
angelic love of a St. Francis of Assisi be enshrined in a 
mutilated and outraged body, and enrobed in foul and reek- 
ing garments? Why the flaming justice of a Dante or an 
Edwards be tempered with no mercy, and not so much as a 
woman’s tear be permitted to fall to help quench the eternal 
fires of hell? Why should the claims of some single virtue, 
as to-day in New England that of fidelity in work, be suf- 
ferred to blind the mind to all else, till, as we see so largely 
around us here, joyous health and play of mind, gracious 
spontaneity of affection and range of imagination, are offered 
up in one Moloch holocaust, as to some Demon of Work? 

Alas! friends, we do not love harmony. We love and 
deify excess. So accustomed have we become to deformity 
as not to know how deformed we are. Mutilated saints and 
reformers, broken-down students and mothers, have be- 
queathed to us a legacy of tradition that has spoiled us. 
Almost in the nature of things has learning come to us to 
mean dyspepsia, reform, a sour temper, temperance, vindic- 
tive excess, motherly love, a sighing, querulous voice. We 
rather suspect the claims of any woman that would assume 
the réle of the devoted mother without the sign-manual of 
perpetual nervous headache. 

The trouble with us is not that we are too good in any 
one direction. Exasperatingly over-developed in it we may 
indeed be. The evil is that we are not good enough in a 
larger variety of directions, and so rounder, richer, larger, 
more wholesome. Good, it cannot be too often repeated, 
means always good for something,— good for a laugh, good 
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for a walk, good for sleep, good for a book, good for a visit 
of kindness or commiseration, good for an hour of contem- 
plation, a lyric of thanksgiving. Oh, in how many of these 
respects are we good for nothing? Nor is there any help 
for us but in becoming stronger and richer on sides on 
which we are as yet weak and poorer than beggars. Life 
is an art and a sacred art. It demands alike thoughtfulness 
and reverence,— thoughtfulness as to how we distribute 
things, reverence for every varied element in us. Have we 
ever quietly watched a mother robin feeding her four, long- 
necked, gaping-mouthed young in the nest? Then have we 
looked on at one wiser in her day and generation than our- 
selves. She wants, impartially, that all four younglings 
shall grow; and how resolutely does she tap down with her 
beak the outstretched, greedy head of the one that had his 
supply last time, and take best aim to thrust the new morsel 
centrally down the throat of the next in order! Thus are 
they kept strong enough, each to assert himself. We, on 
the contrary, think the appointed way is to feed one clam- 
orous favorite till he grows so swollen and bulky as to over- 
lie and smother to death the other starvelings. Has not St. 
Francis of Assisi taught us this way in dealing with what 
he termed his brother ass, the body? Has not Dante the 
same with the fallen spirits in hell? Have not Spencer and 
Huxley the same, in the way of stifling all those restless 
yearnings and groanings that cannot be uttered, which 
stretch out after God and immortal life? In due season 
shall either one thus selected overlie and smother to death 
every rival element in you, and you will become absolute 
emaciated saint, absolute fanatic servant of justice, absolute 
materialistic philosopher. And the same recipe, as reso- 
lutely applied, as many are tempted to apply it to-day, will 
turn you out a finished abortion of absolute dust-haunted 
housekeeper, absolute materially-minded business man, abso- 
lute any deformity you seek to become. 

F. TIFFANY. 
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THE FAILURE OF FREE RELIGION. 


A good deal of interest has been awakened of late by pub- 
lished reports, claiming to be more or less authoritative, of con- 
siderable changes of theological opinion on the part of Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, the first and, until recently, the only presi- 
dent of the Free Religious Association. The curious obtuseness 
of the reporter by whom Mr. Frothingham allowed himself to be 
interviewed, and to whose published statements he gave a qual- 
ified approval, prevented those who had carefully followed the 
progress of his thought heretofore from understanding the precise 
nature and degree of the real changes; but enough was gathered, 
and very naturally, from the published statements, greatly to dis- 
turb and disconcert his former associates, and to point anew 
the moral of the inadequacy of the religious basis to which he had 
been committed, as well as to stir in certain quarters the expec- 
tation of another distinguished convert to Orthodoxy, if not to 
Romanism. The premature gladness excited among those who 
entertained this hope of converting Mr. Frothingham has not 
been so remarkable as the confusion and exasperation at once 
made evident in radical circles, and the haste to explain the 
change on grounds of heredity or ill-health, or class limitations, 
or the lack of courage or stability. It is evident that the doors 
of the Free Religious temple open hospitably only in one direc- 
tion, and that a disposition prevails to regard all change to defi- 
nite religious conviction as disease, stupidity, or treason to the 
radical flag. We have noticed even the outcropping of a curious 
barbaric instinct in certain radical quarters, betraying utter lack 
of confidence in men of trained theological ability or even of 
large general culture, and advising the cutting loose from recog- 
nized leading institutions of learning for the supply of leaders 
of liberal thought. Nor is the instinct wholly at fault which 
suspects that the thoroughly instructed intelligence cannot long 
help feeling the currents, and being attracted by the drift of the 
world’s enlightened thought and judgment. 

But we fail to see any special or unique significance in the 
new departure of Mr. Frothingham. From the tone, and the 
tenor, of his words on closing his work at New York, we judged 
that there had come to him the same weariness. and the same 
questioning of the utility of his work, or, at any rate, of its 
supreme importance, that had already led most of those who at 
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first occupied the Free Religious platform with him either to 
modify considerably their positions or to give themselves mainly 
to other work than the conduct of the radical cause. It is surely 
not without significance that so many of these have been com- 
pelled to protest against tendencies they could neither approve 
nor control, or have quietly withdrawn their active interest to 
other departments of thought and work. It is even a little 
amusing to hear some of these austerely chide Mr. Frothingham, 
or offer apologetic explanations for a retreat in which he has fol- 
lowed them at a considerable distance in making. 

In point of fact, organized free religion stands to-day in clos- 
est alliance with agnosticism, intolerant of the Transcendentalism 
out of which it sprung, and barely tolerant of the “scientific ” 
theism which was, earlier, its extreme. Freedom from religion, 
in any sense that transcends humanity, is certainly now its more 
frequently accepted position; and, while philosophically far from 
materialism, practically, most of its leaders are unable to affirm 
either God or immortality. The president of the Free Religious 
Association is the leader of a Society for Ethical Culture, which 
is avowedly offered as a substitute for the Christian Church, and 
even for theistic faith. 

We are not speaking of those who occupy Christian pulpits 
and stand upon the vantage-ground, if they do not feel the value, 
of historical religion. Many of these are in full sympathy with 
the freedom of the radical platform; but they are in general, we 
judge, theists and Christian in conviction. At all events, they 
find it more congenial and advantageous to work in church rela- 
tions and fellowship. The failure of organized free religion is 
not in the falling off of its votaries, but in the departure of those 
who remain its leaders from theistic faith and teaching. Theism 
is given over increasingly to the churches to defend and main- 
tain. Indifferent to theism, radicalism may be intellectual, hu- 
mane, possibly for a time ethical, but it ceases to be religious. 

We have in Mr. Frothingham, then, only another illustration 
and instance of the inability of religious faith to remain long 
suspended in agnostic speculation, or to be content with the 
growing tendency of free religion to deny or ignore its funda- 
mental postulates. The recent statement by authority, that the 
change is mainly in the direction of more positive theism, as 
well as the whole tone of the earlier statements, show utter 
weariness of continual denial, and utter loss of that strange 
enthusiasm for negation which has so frequently been mistaken 
in our time for a consuming passion for liberty. 
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No religious course has been more remarkable than that of Mr. 
Frothingham. He had travelled all the way from conservative 
Unitarianism, through Transcendentalism, to extreme Radicalism, 
before this reaction came. His friends had noted his increasing 
discredit of the Christian tradition, extending at last to cordial 
indorsement of Mr. Abbot’s astounding impeachment of Chris- 
tianity, and even to the apparent identification of God with the 
material universe. His published utterances voice nearly every 
phase of free religion from the most confident theism to the 
dreariest agnosticism. It has seemed to us that he had under- 
taken of late years to find a spiritual north-west passage between 
the uncertain coasts of cosmic pantheism and the frozen ocean of 
absolute nescience. When a few years ago he left his place, de- 
claring that the last word of individualism had been spoken, it 
was evident that he then despaired of finding any thoroughfare in 
that direction by which to lead the religious hopes of the world 
to open seas of fruitful thought or secure ports of peaceful faith. 
It seems to have been his experience, as has happened to other 
explorers before, that while he was steadfastly stretching north- 
ward, hailing one far-seen prospect after another as the towered 
city or the free polar waters of a new-discovered spiritual realm, 
they have toppled into shapeless ice-ruins, or faded into gray 
vapors when approached, until now when, wearied in the often 
disappointed search, he has made a sufficient pause to look around 
and to take celestial observations, he finds himself, with some 
confusion and evidently to the consternation of many who have 
been his comrades and followers, further away than ever from the 
completion of his enterprise, and is even convinced at last that 
the direction of his search has not been altogether justified. 
May we say, that the very ground across which he has been so 
confidently leading the new hope and thought of his followers 
has been itself drifting against the course of his expectations; 
or that it is a vast ice-floe of speculative theories on that deeper 
current of thought and spirit, which, faster than he journeyed 
northwards, bore him back to feel, and at length to find the sun? 
Something like this seems to be his own admission, as reported 
by Mr. Savage: “For many years I have been inclined to prove 
that everything comes out of the earth from below; that relig- 
ion is purely earthly in its origin, something made by man,— his 
‘effort to perfect himself, to use Mr. Abbot’s phrase. And I 
have not, as I now think, taken enough account of the working 
in the world of a divine mind, a power above man, working on 
and through him to lift and lead.” And Mr. Savage adds that, 
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in his own sense of that term, Mr. Frothingham looks for larger 
revelations of God and truth in the future. “I hope,” said he, 
“that new light will break out,— not of God’s word, in the sense 
of a book, but of God’s universe.” 

This is more significant, on the whole, than any statement of the 
earlier report, and confesses a more fundamental change of con- 
viction. It does not imply, as Mr. Savage is at pains to explain, 
any repudiation of critical judgments heretofore expressed, nor, 
apparently, any change of regard as to historical Christianity. 
Still less may it involve an anxious look toward any ecclesiastical 
harbor, Romanist or evangelical. But it is one instance more 
of the impossibility of securing the survival of religion when cut 
off from its historic roots and life, and one witness more to the 
futility of trying to feed the religious nature upon the husks of 
speculative research, however free. More than this we will not 
claim, though our conviction grows by every such illustration of 
the perennial needs of that nature, and its certainty to continually 
ultimately assert its existence and its divine relations; and this 
conviction we look to see rejoining and reinforcing itself every- 
where with the Christian line of historic faith in its free and 
spiritual development, and so keeping or regaining the open way 
of religious progress. 


WILLIAM NEWELL, D.D. 


The year just closing has witnessed the departure of an 
unusual number of those who have occupied honored places as 
religious teachers among us. Fourteen names are starred in the 
list of ministers in our copy of the Year Book for 1881, a few 
of them falling in the midst of active life and work, but most 
of them the veterans of active service some time since completed. 
Most of these names have received brief or fuller mention in 
these pages, though the death of one of the most venerable, Rev. 
Mellish Irving Motte, first pastor of the South Congregational 
Church in Boston, has just been announced as we write these words. 

But there is one among the later of these departures that 
moves us to a few further words of remembrance before we turn 
the page of the year and carry the sum of its sacred memories 
over to be counted in, and, let us trust, enrich the record of the 
next. We refer to Rev. Dr. Newell, of Cambridge, whose ven- 
erable head and genial face have so long graced our meet- 
ings, as the memory of his words and the influence of his warm 
sympathies and beautiful life have blessed numerous and suc- 
cessive circles of parishioners and friends. Few men we have 
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met have compelled, by all the impression of intercourse and 
character, so unmixed and reverent esteem. Few have enjoyed 
more intimacies that were hearty and abiding friendships, or been 
more generally or more warmly loved. Few fulfil the condition; 
“If you would have a friend, be one,” so generously and happily 
as he did. For more than fifteen years, he has presided in an 
association of ministers, where we knew him most; and his in- 
terest, forbearance, and cordial friendliness were as constant as 
the response of affectionate respect was sincere and universal. 
He loved the Christian ministry and all who were engaged in 
it, as he delighted in the truth it is set to serve and the ends he 
was perennially hopeful to see it accomplish. The freshness and 
openness of his mind were as interesting as his unflagging moral 
enthusiasm and purity of heart were admirable and delightful. 

It was well said at his funeral that Dr. Newell’s most salient 
characteristic was simplicity. His native refinement and sin- 
cerity of spirit were evident to all. With his kindly heart, 
gentle humor and pure tastes, they were the man: they revealed 
a nature which his fine culture and the wisdom of his ripe experi- 
ence only made more estimable and beautiful as his years grew full. 

Dr. Newell’s intellectual gifts were choice, full and well-bal- 
anced, rather than exceptionally large. But he had unusual deli- 
cacy of fancy and fineness of perception, which made the dis- 
tinctions of his thought and the phrasing of his speech especially 
clear and happy, and gave him a good deal of the temperament 
of the poet. His hymns and other occasional pieces are remem- 
bered for their beauty and fitness; and some of them have a 
melody and simple dignity that will keep them long alive. 

Had the force of his utterance equalled the brightness of his 
fancy, his fineness of conception, and his felicity in composition, 
Dr. Newell would have ranked among the very foremost of our 
preachers. Possibly, the modesty of his nature and the fastid- 
iousness of his taste made him shrink too much from that bold 
and venturesome frankness of utterance which is in happy in- 
stances the key to large influence and success in preaching. Pos- 
sibly, the restraints of a university town, joined with too insistent 
self-criticism, kept him from throwing himself into his function 
as a public teacher with that divine abandon and contempt for 
small criticism, and willingness to take the risk of occasional fail- 
ure, which are almost always the perilous and, to a modest nature, 
the torturing conditions of widely effective public speech. There 
is something of the shock of the cold plunge-bath about it at 
times; and the worst of it is that the speaker is not sure before- 
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hand that he will not compel his auditors to take the plunge with 
him. It is quite likely that with Dr. Newell the very fineness 
and precision that balanced and carefully adjusted the phrasings 
of his sentences held him back from the freedom and flow of 
utterance which mark, and go far to make, the successful public 
speaker. His self-criticism was so severe as not only to prune the 
excrescences, but even to thin the foliage of his uttered thought. 
But, in the work of fifty years, the results of character and con- 
secrated purpose remain; and the grateful reverence of the com- 
munity to which those years were given, and of all who knew 
him, bear abundant witness to the service and life of this revered 
pastor and beloved friend. , 


THE PERMANENT ELEMENT IN RELIGION. 


Among our English Unitarian brethren, we have had occasion 
to refer more than once to the Rev. Charles Beard of Liverpool, 
late the able editor of the Theological Review, as one of the 
strongest, freest, most catholic, and most wisely reverent of relig- 
ious teachers in our day. With a most tenacious loyalty to the free 
position of our body, and a generous welcome for the utmost that 
science and criticism can contribute to modify or correct religious 
thought, he joins a philosophic breadth of outlook and a clear per- 
ception of the intellectual problems and necessities of religion in 
our time, and a serene and reverent faith in the spiritual nature 
of man and in the fundamental realities which correspond to 
and supply what that nature calls for and rests in as its supreem 
refuge and satisfaction. In a discourse at the opening of a new 
Unitarian Chapel at Hull, Mr. Beard has set forth the permanent 
element in religion in words that seem to us to be as true as they 
are clear and forcible, giving emphatic and timely expression of 
the need there is of thorough and rational intellectual conviction 
for a church or a religious life, and showing briefly his grounds 
for such conviction of the central truths of spiritual Christianity. 

After pointing out the limits of the universal law of change 
and persistence, and showing the strong position of Unitarians in 
the consentient truths of the sects, giving rise, indeed, to the 
common complaint of denial and negation, the sermon thus 
states and meets the new objection :— 

For some thinkers, we are, it seems, too positive. The articles of our 
creed may be few, but we hold them in too firm a grasp. It is alleged 
against us that we pretend to know too much about God. This uncom- 
promising assertion of his unity, this assumption of his personality, this 
trust in his paternity, are all objected to as so much unwarranted dog- 
matism. There is no difference between our temper and that of old- 
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fashioned Christian dogmatists, except that they believe much when we 
believe little, and that we are more to blame than they, inasmuch as we 
ought to know better. The fact is, say these people, that, while there is 
undoubtedly more or less reality about religion, theology is a thing wholly 
in the air. There is nothing in it which makes it worthy to be called a 
science. The same unscientific character attaches to its simplest as well 
as to its most complex utterances. It may be infinitely desirable that 
mankind should believe in a just, a wise, a kind God,— desirable even 
that, if it cannot believe, it should at least make believe, and regulate life 
on that hypothesis; but who can prove that there is a God, or that, if 
there be, he is a person, or logically ascribe attributes to him, or reason 
from what he must be to the actual constitution of things? Over all this 
region of human thought, a fatal mist broods, through which nothing can 
be clearly seen, which confounds the most diverse aspects of things in 
one truth and untruth. And so religion, with which, for various rea- 
sons, not wholly utilitarian and sordid, it is deemed undesirable to dis- 
pense, becomes a kind of fine art, having its basis not in truth, but in 
taste, with some vague acknowledgment of an infinite mystery round 
about us, with some genuine loyalty to a moral law, recognized as rooted 
in the nature of things. What more does a wise man need, what more 
can a wise man accept? But, on this theory, faithfulness to religious 
conviction becomes not only a folly, but a presumption. Why should any 
one think that he knows more than his fellows? One form of doctrine 
is as true or as untrue as another. If men must engage in debate, let 
their controversies be on matters not incapable of final settlement. And, 
this foundation once laid, there is evidently no justification for noncon- 
formity, and especially none for heretical nonconformity. It fancies 
that it is making sacrifices for truth, while all the time it is only priggish 
and out of taste. Why not accept the ample legacy of the past, sing the 
old hymns, recite the old creeds, pray the old prayers? They are rich 
with sacred associations, laden with tender recollections, and are not 
more untrue than the simple substitutes which you would put in their 
place. For a thousand reasons, it is better to belong to an old parish 
church than to a new and narrow sect; and, if this thing be true, the sect 
has nothing to give which the Church does not offer. It is absurd to 
believe that knowledge will ever come to terms with religion. Let them 
live in eternal divorce: if we must be religious, it shall be in the easiest 
and the pleasantest way. 

Is it then come to this? Has the tide of religious influence dwindled 
to so poor an ebb? Faith once, we know, “subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire”; and must it now stoop to receive the half-con- 
temptuous patronage of men who are willing to allow that it adds a finer 
grace to life and throws a glamour of sentiment over the rude decades of 
moral law? Religion was once not a matter of hesitating will and airy 
choice: it took possession of a man, whether he would or no,— melted his 
heart, fixed his conscience, steeled his will to achievement or endurance, 
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transformed his character, ennobled his life. Fancy Luther, if you can, 
carelessly opening a door for the gospel; or John Bunyan thinking it, 
on the whole, best to accept it, though not quite sure whether it were 
true; or George Fox preaching it as an hypothesis, which a thoughtful 
man need not be ashamed to hold! Any great saint, if you will question 
his experience, will tell you that, if religion is to produce its characteristic 
fruits in any man’s life, it must master him, and hold him, and make 
him its own; that he must not only conceive it as true, but as the most 
awful and practical of all truths; and that, when the breath of doubt 
passes upon it, its influence is for the time gone. I know that affection 
and sentiment may remain in the mind after the beliefs from which they 
legitimately spring have faded away; but we may fancy ourselves pious 
when we have no longer an object of our piety, and think that we lean 
upon a stay which has ceased to support us. But time and experience 
slowly dissipate these illusions. As the old convictions recede more and 
more into the past, so also disappear the trusts and hopes which had no 
other basis than that which they supplied. Poignant sorrow, bitter loss, 
sharp disappointment, not seldom hasten the process; and, as we eagerly 
grasp our consolation, we find but a pale ghost of comfort, which melts 
at our touch into thinnest air. No, religion is true or untrue, the most 
awful of realities or the most shadowy of dreams: only the sick conceit 
of intellect could make us think a third thing possible. 

I am far from indifferent to the force of the allegation that even the 
simplest and most fundamental religious truths are enshrouded in mys- 
tery, that our thoughts in regard to divine things are necessarily inade- 
quate, and that our words fall far short even of our thoughts. .. . 

But, while we thus acknowledge our obligation to speak with cautious 
tongue and ’bated breath of matters which are above our complete com- 
prehension, we deny that religious sentiment can be called out and sus- 
tained, except by facts and realities. We cannot be pious on an hypo- 
thesis. We cannot trust an uncertainty. We cannot pray to a God that 
may be. We cannot follow a Christ of whom we know nothing. No 
sane man would suppose this possible in any other relation of life, or 
mistake the echo of a sentiment for the sentiment itself. I cannot argue 
now on behalf of even the simplest constituents of Christian belief: to 
attempt to do so would be to open a quite limitless controversy. All I 
say is that there are certain beliefs which in my view are necessary to 
produce and to justify religious feeling. I do not now assert that they 
are true: I do not allege that they are susceptible of irrefragable proof, 
but only that, without them, religion, as I understand it, cannot exist. Is 
there a God, a spiritual Creator, Ruler, Life of the universe, in whom we 
. live and move and have our being, and to whom, by the very fact of his 
existence, we are compelled to ascribe all possible perfectness? Are we 
justified in thinking of him as a very wise and tender Father, “ who 
knoweth our frame, who remembereth that we are dust,” to whom we 
can go, not without hope of help in our sin and our sorrow, and who is 
leading us all, not the whole human race alone, but every single child of 
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man, by his own way, to his own best end? Does Christ supply to us, in 
precept and example, the true rule of human life, the upward work of 
faith, the filial reliance of prayer, obedience to a divine law, devotion to 
the common weal? Outside the limits marked out by an affirmative 
answer to these questions, I can conceive of a life that should be 
noble, pure, strong, self-sacrificing; but it would not be consciously or 
distinctively religious. And, on the other hand, I ask for religion, in all 
its strength and in all its beauty, no broader a foundation of theological 
belief than I have here laid down. ... 

There are men who ask us to include in our religious profession less 
and more. Can you prove a God, say the first, as you can prove a geo- 
metrical proposition? Or how do you reconcile his fatherhood with the 
world’s abounding misery? And our reply is, not that we do not ac- 
knowledge the existence of difficulties, or think that we have a perfect 
answer to them, but that religion is a necessity of our souls, and that 
except on these terms we cannot be religious. We have tried it, and it 
works. It is strength in temptation, patience under disappointment, 
courage in danger, comfort in sorrow, light in darkness. If with it we 
cannot explain everything in life, without it we can explain nothing. It 
is the strength of duty; it adds a finer grace to affection; it gilds the 
grave with radiant hope. Were we robbed of these beliefs, we should 
have to reconstruct our life on quite other principles. These are the 
terms which we ask from science, when she demands reconciliation with 
religion. If these are conceded, we want no more: if they are refused, 
the only thing possible is hopeless and endless war. But why, ask others, 
why abide in the bare simplicity of this double command, which is but 
one? Why not add to it a definition of God, a theory of Christ, a con- 
spectus of human nature and history and final fate? Because, we an- 
swer, we are resolved to leave our own and others’ minds free to solve for 
themselves the multitudinous problems which crowd about religion,— prob- 
lems which may be solved in many ways, and yet leave the soul free to as- 
pire and the heart ready to love. Still more, because though these com- 
mandments are so simple that any child can understand, they are so deep 
and wide that the most accomplished saint has not yet been able to exhaust 
them ; because, when in any heart they are loyally acknowledged, when in 
any life they are even partly realized, there is set up the Eternal Kingdom 
of God. And once more, and lastly, because they are the end of all pain- 
ful thinking, the result of all devout musing, the goal of all holy living. 
The theologians bid us love God, whether they adore him in Unity or 
in Trinity; the mystics bid us love him, whatever be his self-revelation 
to their wrapt, adoring gaze; and the sweet and lowly souls that strive 
to walk with him all the day, to share his purposes, and to go before his 
will, tell us that to love him is the strength of their life and their por- 
tion for ever. And there is no true love of God which does not spend 
itself, without a thought of self, upon the toiling, sorrowing, sinning, 
despairing, hoping, loving, living, dying children, whom the Eternal 
Father made in his own image, and of whom his will is that not even the 
weakest and the worst should perish. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S. 

Dear and beautiful days! They have already become again 
a thing of the past. But the sweet fragrance of the hemlock 
boughs still floats around us; and the good resolutions of the 
new year have not yet, we trust, wholly faded from our thought, 

We have found out what our revered Puritan fathers could 
not be convinced of, that we can keep these days without sur- 
rendering ourselves to the mummeries of the Roman Church or 
the wild games of her childish people of old. 

Dr. Ellis, in his able introduction to the History of the First 
Church, by his nephew, tells us that the Puritans were not only 
weary of such a multitude of /éte-days, but they were disgusted 
with the vulgar amusements sanctioned by the Church at Christ- 
mas time among the people. 

With all due respect for their position on this question, we 
are truly thankful that we did not live under this time of reac- 
tion everywhere. We recall with the tenderest and most sacred 
feelings the village church of our childhood trimmed with ever- 
greens, and the lighted candle in every pane of glass, and the 
star in the east gleaming over the pulpit with soft, mellow light. 
Such an impression of awe, exhilaration, and delight, to an imagi- 
native child, could never be lost; and the hanging of the stock- 
ings close on to this occasion brought us down to the earth, and 
mingled the religious emotions with our holiday enjoyment. So 
should it be. These days should all be holy days. It is pleasant, 
as we have said before, that we can find out the secret, which 
our fathers did not understand, of joining with the Christian 
world in a venerable custom without compromising our princi- 
ples in any way, and take what observances we like and let the 
rest go. The old fatal notion of “all or nothing” is fading from 
the theological world, and so it drops also from church customs. 
We sympathize with our Episcopal brethren, for it is they who 
have shown us the beauty of the Christmas time. We reach out 
our hands to the Germans, for they gave us the Christmas tree ; 
and we call to mind the beautiful stories of Richter’s childhood 
and the Lutheran Church, etc., which touch us with the sweet 
emotions of the hour. How affecting is Richter’s “ New-Year’s- 
Night Dream of a Wretched Man”! We can reach out our 
fellowship also to Spain and France and Italy. We observe 
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there that Christmas seems to be more a sacred day than one of 
jollity, as in the English Church, where our beef-eating Saxon 
ancestors were willing to accept Christianity in the morning, but 
were determined not to give up their greased poles and pig-races 
at night. 

If the people in this New World have the reputation of not 
knowing how to enjoy themselves, our native population is cer- 
tainly of a more refined mould; and when all the Puritanic 
stiffness is worn away, and temperance laws are enforced, we may 
hope to see a genial people expanding under all the best amuse- 
ments as well as instruction of the past. 


IN MEMORIAM.— MELLISH IRVING MOTTE. 

Mr. Motte has departed at a good old age, after a life of 
varied experience and much usefulness. He is, perhaps, little 
known among the younger generation in our denomination; but 
his image is distinct before the memory of those of us who saw 
and heard him in his middle life, when the enthusiasms of his 
youth were softened, his judgment was ripened, and he carried 
with him unconsciously the air of one who had known the things 
most worth knowing, read the best books, been in communion‘ 
with the highest themes, and in the company of the noblest 
people. 

We do not know whether it was his Southern blood or his 
personal graces, but he comes before our memory with a certain 
dignity of bearing, elegance of diction, and fine religious unction 
in the pulpit more common in the olden days than now. His 
varied culture made him eminently fitted to edit our paper after. 
he retired from the South Church; and that must have been a 
hard Southern parish that was not satisfied with such a man, 
born of their own stock and ready to indulge all their humors, 
except when it did them and the truth a wrong. 

Happy a life of such honor, kindness, usefulness, and wisdom, 
now to be awakened in a better sphere! We lay a flower of re- 
membrance on his grave. 


OUR SCANDINAVIAN BRETHREN IN AMERICA. 


We are indebted to our correspondent, Miss A. A. Woodward, 
who writes under the name of “ Auber Forestier,” for the follow- 
ing interesting account of the condition of the Scandinavian 
people at the West. 

We ought not to be unwilling to recognize all that the Lu- 
theran Church has done for these people in their own country. 
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It raised them from the debasing influences of a corrupt Roman 
Catholicism at the time of the Reformation, and, together with 
the wholesome influences of a simple life and free, bracing air, 
has developed a race of people whom, for honesty and thrift, we 
consider superior to any in this country. Let us not forget this, 
when we contrast their narrow usages with our own moral and 
intellectual growth on this side of the water. Let us pay these 
old institutions all due consideration in their own country. But 
we ought not to sit still and allow them to fetter the free life of 
a new world with ecclesiastical dogmatism. So, with due respect 
to these venerable organizations, we turn to the people here, and 
feel that contracted systems which are native there in Europe and 
excusable should not be transplanted to this young land. And 
we therefore welcome any liberal Christian teachers who will go 
among these people here, and take pleasure in giving the follow- 
ing article : — 

Under the heading “ A New Prophet in Israel,” the Christian Register 
of December 1 gives a thrilling account by an eye-witness of the ordi- 
nation of the famous and well-beloved poet, patriot, novelist, and orator 
from Norway, Kristofer Janson. The ceremony took place on Friday, 
November 25, in the Third Unitarian Church at Chicago, and was con- 
ducted by the Revs. Herford, Jones, Miln, and Galvin, the Rev. Brooke 
Herford offering the solemn and touching ordination prayer, while the 
Rey. J. Ll. Jones extended to the new brother the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the Iand where an exalted sense of duty has led him, to the 
American Unitarian Association of which he has become a member, and 
lastly to the Western Conference with which he is to be especially iden- 
tified in his arduous labors, as the missionary of light among the Scan- 
dinavians of our North-western States. 

An intensely interesting chapter might be written on the spiritual 
thraldom in which the people, for whose freedom of thought and action 
he is henceforth to fight, are held by an ignorant and tyrannical priest- 
hood. Some idea of this may be formed when we state that the priests 
of the Lutheran Synod, the most dangerous of their church societies 
still defend slavery as a divine institution, that they demand implicit 
obedience from their parishioners, that they sanction the head of a 
household in making himself as completely the master of his wife and 
children as though they were his slaves, and teach that it is a Christian 
duty to actively oppose and pray for the destruction of all whom they 
consider enemies to their Church. In a future communication, it is pro- 
posed tofreview and quote from Mr. Janson’s lecture on the Synod, now 
in press. It was delivered in Chicago, two days after his ordination, 
before so large and enthusiastic an audience that strong hopes may be 
felt that many are eagerly awaiting the dawn of a better state of things. 


ll 
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Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, of the State University of Wisconsin, au- 
thor of Norse Mythology, etc., has paved the way for this in his out- 
spoken truthfulness in regard to the Synod, and in his brave, single- 
handed fight on the common-school question. It has been his life-work 
to introduce all that is beautiful and grand and good in Norway and 
other Scandinavian countries into America, and to enable the sons and 
daughters of our Scandinavian settlers to become good American citi- 
zens by drawing them into our public schools and universities. The 
Lutheran priests, however, have parochial schools and colleges of their 
own, where pupils do not so much as learn the language of the country 
they live in; and where, indeed, instructions beyond the catechism and 
theological works are of the most meagre kind, and they try to keep 
their people in isolated communities, telling them that to seek education 
in American institutions, where no religion is taught, is to endanger 
their soul’s salvation. In spite of this, Prof. Anderson’s efforts have 
already borne fruit; and that they are beginning to be widely appreciated 
is shown by the large numbers of those who are giving him their sym- 
pathy and practical aid in his contest with one of the Synod’s pillars, 
about whom duty compelled him to give utterance to some wholesome 
truths. Prof. Anderson’s motto in his educational endeavors is: “ Who- 
soever, directly or indirectly, opposes the American common school is an 
enemy of education, liberty, and progress. Opposition to the common 
school is treason to our country.” 

Mr. Janson’s work will harmonize with Prof. Anderson’s in leading 
toward progress and enlightenment. He will naturally encounter fierce 
opposition from the priests; but he will endure this, believing as he does 
that a brighter faith is needed to enable his people to attain their highest 
possibilities. It is not his purpose to especially attack the doctrines held 
by the Synod in common with the other Lutheran societies, merely, as he 
says himself, to teach the people to “‘ respect other religious societies than 
their own,” and to “break the fetters of the Synod in order to give the 
people more courage.” He thinks it wise, he says, “to clean the table a 
little before you put your dishes on it.” It is his intention to lecture 
and preach, having, as the Christian Register states, the whole wide extent 
of the Scandinavian population of the North-west for his territory; and 
he will discharge the duties he has assumed toward the Unitarian society 
by gradually gathering together such materials as can be found to form 
achurch. His head-quarters will be at Minneapolis, Minn., where all 
communications addressed to the “Office of the Budstikken” (a promi- 
nent Norwegian newspaper) will reach him. 

It will certainly not seem inappropriate at this time to present the 
reader with some facts concerning our new missionary’s career. Kristofer 
Janson was born in Bergen, Norway, May 5, 1841. After going through 
the ordinary Latin school course, he entered the University of Norway 
at Christiania in 1859, and graduated in the theological department in 
1865. But, although thus early in life having entered the ranks of the 
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Lutheran priesthood, he was too earnest a seeker for truth to remain con- 
tent with the trammels thus imposed upon him; and through faithful 
research, and by rightly using his life experiences, he attained the 
spiritual freedom to which he now desires to aid others. He may rightly 
be termed a Unitarian of the Channing school. Always heartily devoted 
to the true interests of his fellow-countrymen, Mr. Janson early became 
interested in the language regeneration movement in Norway, inaugu- 
rated by Ivar Aasen, and which is an effort to restore an independent 
national language to Norway by combining into one harmonious whole 
the scattered living dialects of the old Norse tongue, which was banished 
from church and schools, and all places of authority, when under Danish 
rule the language of Denmark was made the polite and written language 
of Norway. Kristofer Janson has been one of the most able and prolific 
workers in this direction, his noblest productions having appeared in the 
new national tongue. The Literary World for November 5, in a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Janson, gives the following list of his works :— 
1. Fraa Bygdom. (From the Parishes.) Two stories. 

2. Norske Digte. (Norse Poems.) A volume of lyrical poems. 

8. Jon Arason. An historic tragedy, of which the hero is the last 
Catholic bishop in Iceland. 

4, Han og Ho. (He and She.) A story. 

5. Ei Slaatskjempe. (A Fighting Man.) A story. 

6. Marit Sékjélte. A story. 

7. Torgrim. A story. 

8. Sigmund Brestesen. An epic poem. 

9. Fraa Dansketidi. (From the Danish Times.) An historical romance. 

10. Den Bergtekne. (The Spell-bound Fiddler.) A story. 

11. Austafor Sol og vestafor Maane. (East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon.) An opera based on one of the finest Norse folk-lore tales. 

12. En Kvindes Skjebne. (The Fate of a Woman.) A modern society 
drama. 

13. Amerikanske Fantasier. (American Fancies.) A drama in the 
style of Bret Harte. 

14. Smaastykker. (Short Stories.) 

15. Fraa Italia. (From Italy.) A volume of travel. 

16. Skildringar fraa Norland og Finmarki. (Descriptions of Norland 
and Finmark. 

17. Fraa Island. (From Iceland.) A volume of travel. 

Several of these volumes have appeared also in Danish and Swedish, 
and are as popular in Denmark and Sweden as in Norway. In America, 
Mr. Janson has been a contributor to Scribner’s Monthly, and is known 
also to our reading public by the English translation of his Bergtekne, 
The Spell-bound Fiddler, published by S. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago. 
The hero of this book is one of the natural musical geniuses of Norway, 
whose relations to Ole Bull are peculiarly interesting. Like Bjérnson’s, 
the stories and dramas of Kristofer Janson deal largely in scenes from 
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peasant life, and in historic events of importance alike to Norway and to 
the world. After the publication of his masterpiece,— Fraa Dansketidi,— 
in 1875, he had a salary awarded to him by the Storthing, the Norwegian 
Parliament, as a recognition of his talents and usefulness to his country. 
This honor he shares with three other poets; namely, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjirnson, Henrik Ibsen, and Jonas Lie. He has always been a true 
friend to the peasant, and from 1869 to 1878 he did good service as 
teacher in the people’s high schools, which are institutions whose main 
object is to awaken in the people a love of knowledge, particularly for 
their own national history and literature. Mr. Janson has also increased 
his knowledge and experience by extensive travels in Germany, France, 
Italy, and elsewhere. In 1874, he was present at the Millennial Festival 
in Iceland; and his work on Iceland is based on his observations during 
this visit. His impressions of America, written after he was here in 
1879 and 1880, are now in press in Norway. We may add that, in ad- 
dition to all that has been mentioned, Mr. Janson has been for some time 
one of the most successful public orators of his native land, and that his 
lectures on historical, esthetic, moral, and social subjects, charmed thou- 
sands of his fellow-countrymen in our North-west, when he was here 
before. 

And now this man, so rich in endowments, in experience, in honors, a 
true liberal in religion and politics, his poetic nature and loving heart 
overflowing with a Christ-like yearning to aid and lift up his people, 
leaves his home with a self-sacrifice that we can perhaps scarcely esti- 
mate, and comes among us on a noble and exalted mission. His genial 
presence, his deep earnestness, his strong personal influence, cannot fail 
to help his cause and attract many about him. May his endeavors be 
crowned with the grandest success ! AUBER FORESTIER. 


BOOKS. 
AMENITIES OF HOME. 


This little book seems to be one of a series of home books 
which Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published. The style is 
direct, elegant, and vigorous. Mrs. Sherwood speaks of New 
York society with the courage and assurance of one who knows 
it. We fear that some of her strictures would be equally appli- 
cable to Boston and its suburbs. Her chapters on the Manners of 
Girls and of Young Men show that she is not wholly content with 
modern civilization. Her suggestions in regard to the “ First En- 
gagement” are full of wisdom, and the chapter on “ Consideration 
for Each Other” touches upon some of the finest and most deli- 
cate emotions of our being. 

This book goes over a wide sweep of subjects in connection 
with the home, and cannot fail to put new ideas into this hurry- 
ing world, and lift it above some of its mistakes and follies. 
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The Spell-bound Fiddler, a Norse Romance. By Kristofer 
Janson, translated from the original by Auber Forestier (Miss 
A. A. Woodward). Prof. Anderson opens this volume with an 
introduction which really might be called an integral part of the 
book, it is so ample and so redolent of the song spirit of the 
Norse people. 

Kristofer Janson was first introduced to us by Miss A. A. 
Woodward, and now he is personally known in the West of our 
country. The story runs on with charming simplicity and the 
light-footed measure of the “ Halling” and the “Spring Dances” 
of the people of Norway. Miss Woodward has well preserved 
the freshness and simplicity of style of this breezy land. 

She has published through Oliver Ditson & Co., and in conjunc- 
tion with Prof. Anderson, a Norway Musical Album, dedicated to 
the memory of Ole Bull. The book contains 258 large-sized 
music pages, containing Folk-songs, National Airs, “ Hallings,” 
“Spring Dances,” and Wedding Marches. Miss Woodward has 
herself rendered some of them on the piano before refined audi- 
ences, interspersing with the music interesting accounts of the 
origin of the songs and their authors, so that we are prepared to 
welcome this tasteful and choice volume. 

Prof. Anderson also publishes Viking Tales of the North, trans- 
lated from the Icelandic. Also, in the same volume, we have a 
translation of Tegner’s Fridthjof’s Saga, translated by George 
Stevens. The above books are from the house of 8. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago. 

We have the Whittier Birthday Book, a charming little pres- 
ent, arranged by Elizabeth S. Owen, from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Foreigner in China, by L. N. Wheeler, D.D. 8S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago. A very readable book. My First Holiday, or 
Letters from California, Utah, and Colorado, by Mrs. Caroline 
H. Dall. Roberts Brothers. A very entertaining book, written 
with that vigor and originality which characterize Mrs. Dall. 
Massachusetts in the Woman Suffrage Movement, by Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Robinson. Roberts Brothers. A carefully prepared book 
from the pen of an earnest and disinterested worker in the cause. 
Sparks from a Geologists Hammer, by Alexander Winchell, pro- 
fessor in the University of Michigan. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Written in a pleasant, popular style, suited to interest the young. 


JOTTINGS. 


We learn through our exchange, the Canadian Spectator, some 
interesting facts in regard to dress reform for ladies, and also 
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touching the manufacture of goods. Lady Habberton, it seems, 
is the pioneer of this new movement. Two ladies were actually 
seen in the streets of London wearing the new costume. The 
dress was like a riding-habit, cut short at the ankle, showing 
the trousers. The material was of black brocaded silk, and 
looked, the writer says, “ very quiet and ladylike.” 

We have heard of the man, some years ago, who said he would 
make a present to the woman who had never had a black alpaca 
dress. The Countess of Bectiere, among other philanthropic 
movements, is encouraging the alpaca trade and manufacture in 
the town of Bradford, England. The soft woollen goods, as we 
know, have completely shelved the once popular and shiny 
alpaca. The countess is making pilgrimages to the former lively 
manufactories in Yorkshire and Lancashire, entertained at lunch- 
eon by mayors in town halls, and has had some goods of a mohair 
and lustre nature manufactured into costumes. The writer hints 
that, if the countess would begin by wearing them herself, she 
would probably do more for them than any arguments, as the style 
of the wearer makes a great difference with the thing. 

We are interested in looking at a copy of the Sword and 
Trowel, a monthly journal, edited by Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, London. 
Sometimes, we have thought the dogmatic basis of the magazine 
rather narrow, as coming from a man of such wide experience in 
the practical working of Christianity as Mr. Spurgeon. But this 
number is certainly broad and interesting. A writer furnishes a 
very liberal and valuable article called “City Missionaries Six 
Hundred Years Ago.” His missionary is St. Francis of Assisi; 
and he goes on to give us a discriminating sketch of this ancient 
evangelist, bearing testimony to the value of his work and his 
order, in a way that we have not generally expected from the so- 
called evangelical denominations, in their criticisms on Roman 
Catholics. Another article gives us an account of the Asiatic’ 
seamen in the wretched quarters of London,— Malays, Chinese, 
Arabs, Hindostanees, etc., all hating each other as the Jew the 
Samaritan. The Christian missionary goes among them, and tries 
to teach them the gospel of love, as shown by Jesus, and dispel 
that national jealousy which makes them continually plotting to 
spite each other. The writer gives us a curious legend, got from 
a Chinaman, who drew out from his pocket a picture of a child 
sitting on a dragon. His explanation was that the Great Spirit 
sent to China a wonderful child, who overcame this fierce animal, 
the scourge of the country. The child was first swallowed by the 
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dragon, but the dragon could not retain him. He was thrown up 
alive, and conquered the dragon. Sequi, the convert, called his 
picture afterwards the Incarnation of Christ destroying the devil. 
The story has a tinge of the old apocalyptic images in our Bible. 
The opium smoking-rooms and the gambling-houses in London 
seem to be the great cause of the fearful squalor and degradation 
of these Asiatic people. 

The editor likes to hit off ministers sometimes, and converts, 
too. He tells a story of an “excellent American minister,” who 
thought he heard his daughters talking scandal in a harsh manner 
with some visitors, and after their friends had gone he opened 
the door and reproved them. “But, father,” they answered, 
“what shall we talk about? We must talk of something.” “If 
you can do nothing else, get a pumpkin and roll it about,” he 
answered. 

Not long after, the girls heard an association of ministers at 
their house getting very much excited, and almost losing their 
temper. The eldest daughter got a pumpkin and took it into the 
room, saying, “ There, father, roll it about.” 

An Irish missionary was taken up by a magistrate for making 
a disturbance. “How many did you convert?” said the magis- 
trate. “Just two,” was the answer. “Were these all?” “ All 
I converted, and they were soon as wicked as ever; but the Lord, 
he converted many more.” The editor quotes a fine tribute to 
the Calvinists paid by the late Bishop of Exeter. In a published 
letter to Canning, he says : — 


To the peculiar tenets of that denomination of Christians (the Calvin- 
ists) to which you appear to allude, I am very far from subscribing; but 
thus much I will say, that no man who knows what they really are will 
ever treat them with contempt. You, sir, do not appear to have yet risen 
above the vulgarest prejudices on this subject, else you would have known 
that opinions which have commended themselves to the full and firm con- 
viction of some of the ablest as well as holiest men who have ever adorned 
our Church are not to be thus blown down by the “whiff and wind” of 
the smartest piece of rhetoric ever discharged in your honorable house. 


In these days, when the Puritans are getting such hard raps, 
it is good to see such a noble candor in an English prelate. An- 
other interesting article in this number is on Dr. Doddridge. It 
is good to see these different fields of Christian work, and the 
organs that represent them. It enlarges our outlook, and brings 
us into sympathy with the whole Church of Christ. 


Masgrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ecce Spiritus. A Statement of the Spiritual Principle of Jesus 
as the Law of Life. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1881. 


This is a nineteenth century book. It could have been writ- 
ten only by one familiar with the religious tendencies and prob- 
lems of this age, familiar even with the latest forms of these 
problems, and the aspects they are beginning to assume within 
the last few years. It could not have been written a generation 
ago, hardly even a decade ago. Probably, just such a book will 
not be possible a generation hence. Certainly, it will not be 
written then by any one in whom the Zeitgeist is so present and 
potent as with the author of this book. 

This remark, we hasten to say, relates more to the form of its 
conceptions and to some limitations and phrasings of its thought 
than to its main positions and substance. There is much in it 
which the spirit of the time rejects or questions, that will yet 
abide when that is changed. We even think that the funda- 
mental conception of the book and many of its leading conclu- 
sious are in the line of the profoundest and best assured results 
of the history of religion, and the study of human nature in its 
spiritual consciousness and needs. The author sees and says that 
the new adjustment of the world’s faith will be made, not in 
meeting the supposed demands of science, nor in the accept- 
ance of any physical theories, so much as in studying and satis- 
fying the religious nature of man, and in insuring the activity, 
the harmony, and the adequate supply of all the faculties and 
normal demands of the human soul. The law of such satisfac- 
tion and supply he finds in Christianity. The book is an attempt 
to set forth the life of Jesus in the spiritual principles of his 
teachings, the quality and influence of his character, and the 
living force of his personality and spirit in the world. Accept- 
ing only conceded, or at most well-assured, critical postulates as 
to his historic life and work; giving up even, we must think, 
much that is not disproved, nor likely to be permanently dis- 
credited, in the tradition of that wonderful life,— the author pro- 
ceeds to affirm and illustrate the pre-eminence and unique spirit- 
ual loftiness and’ force of the character of Jesus, and the divine 
adequacy and fitness of his religious principle and spirit to meet 
the religious needs, fill the immortal longings, and lead the whole 
moral and spiritual life of the world. 
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The point of view is not widely different, we judge, from that 
of Dr. E. A. Abbott in the Oxford Sermons, or that indicated in 
the later discourses of Mr. Stopford Brooke. The purpose is 
constructive rather than critical; and yet the results of the freest 
criticism are accepted, and in some cases defended. The author 
has aimed to show what remains, even “in the light of all de- 
structive facts,” to stay the tendencies away from Christianity 
and assure the religious hopes of men. His conclusions are, if not 
in all cases final, at least reassuring and inspiring. Christianity 
stands in the character and life of its Founder, and in the spirit 
of life reproduced from him in enlarging and perennial power in 
the lives of those who know and follow him. 

The book is worthy of a wide and a careful reading. Com- 
pared with some recent books about Jesus from the more radical 
stand-point, we feel the different spirit and intention even more 
than the different point of view. We are removed from an 
atmosphere prevailingly critical to one pervaded by reverence 
and the spirit of discipleship. The effort is not so much to 
measure as to comprehend. Not that discrimination is less 
keen, certainly not less just, but that the whole temper is 
different, and the practical end different also. While the one 
is chiefly occupied in removing adventitious elements, and dis- 
crediting doubtful traditions, and reducing the image of the 
Christ to strictly human proportions, with special care even to 
insist on its limiting local or temporal features, the other is con- 
cerned to set forth.his real glories, perceive his veritable coun- 
tenance and expression, and make clear the divine meaning of 
his character and mission. If the outline in the other books 
referred to is sharper, in this there is profounder insight and a 
more adequate perception of spiritual stature. While critics of 
different schools are so ready to accuse each other of lacking 
what is called the historical sense, it is perhaps not worth while 
to express any opinion as to comparative value and truth; but 
it seems clear that the author of Hece Spiritus estimates more 
truly than many recent writers the force and quality of character 
in Jesus adequate to account for the rise of the Christian tradi- 
tion, as well as the vital energy and spiritual largeness and lofti- 
ness of early Christianity. 

We regret that this book is not likely to compel the universal 
attention its main thesis demands and its real excellence de- 
serves. We do not find its discussions of uniform value, nor its 
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thought always precise and definite. Not that the language is 
not always clear, apprehensible, simple. It is more than that,— 
forceful, direct, even graceful, often. The words are transparent 
to the thought. _ Perhaps the excellence of the style helps us to 
see that the thought is not always crystalline. The first chapter, 
on the Work and Want of the Nineteenth Century, does not seem 
to us an especially luminous or vigorous statement of the theme. 
It certainly is not a fortunate introduction to the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest; and he will do better to read almost any other 
chapter first, if he wishes to get a fair sample of the writer’s force 
of thought. The second, on the Sources of Christian Authority, 
or the last, on the Faith of the Future, gives a much juster idea 
of his power. But every chapter deserves careful reading, and 
presents thoughts that ought to be seriously considered by all 
religious thinkers. 

The New Ethics. An Essay on the Moral Law of Use. By 
Frank Sewall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 
pp. 61. 

This is a contribution to the current ethical discussion from 
the New Church or Swedenborgian point of view. The author 
regards ethics as a branch of esthetics, the outcome of moral 
taste, which is itself, however, the offspring of an objective moral 
law, and is educated by the conditions which that law enforces. 
The universe is a network of uses. God himself exists to serve ; 
and happiness is the mutual service of things. Nature uncon- 
sciously struggles toward this fulness of service, and Christ per- 
fectly fulfils it. 

The law of use is essentially altruistic and generous, individual 
happiness being rather a concomitant than an end. That which 
serves uses is the good, and the right is the intellectual appre- 
hension or “form” of the good, The good is felt, the right is 
known. Both call for culture, the one through training and 
obedience, the other through study and reflection. The closing 
portion of the pamphlet is a plea for moral education, with a 
statement of current mistakes and perils. 

We note a singular mistake in the declaration that Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of moral law is subjective only ; the author 
citing his famous phrase wrongly, as the “enthusiasm that makes 
for righteousness.” If he had quoted correctly, “the power, 
not ourselves,” the charge would have been sufficiently refuted. 
A more serious blunder appears in the argument for the position 
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that intellectual culture alone conceals instead of curing vice, a 
position which doubtless has a degree of truth in it, but which 
finds no support in the citations from Massachusetts statistics, 
showing that detected crime has increased in a frightful ratio 
during the last ten years, and that “there is not a State in the 
Union or a country in the civilized world where atrocious and 
flagrant crime is so common as in Massachusetts.” » The atrocious 
and flagrant crime of Massachusetts, four-fifths of which is com- 
mitted by the seven per cent. of the population which is illiterate, 
as is expressly quoted from the Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities, would seem to be the strongest possi- 
ble argument not for moral education alone, but for the complete 
extinction of the ignorance which falls into such crime in nearly 
the proportion of sixty to one of better instructed persons. 
Finally, with all his disclaimer of utilitarianism, this writer does 
not make it clear in what his doctrine of uses differs essentially 
from the “greatest happiness” principle of Mill and Bentham. 
To regard God and all good men as supremely devoted to uses, 
even universal uses, may be transcendental utilitarianism, but it 
is still utilitarianism. He does not anywhere point out what 
none of those teaching the derivative theory seem to be able to 
perceive, but is yet so clearly shown by Miss Cobbe in her discus- 
sion with Mr. Savage,— that there is a prior sense of duty which 
makes the perceived uses obligatory, an intuitive sense that 
we ought to seek the greatest happiness of our fellows. Her 
picture of the great utilitarian, in the ardor of his protest against 
worshipping an unworthy God, leading the whole human race to 
hell, “for the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” is a 
reductio ad absurdum as overwhelming as it is felicitous. 

We do not think, then, that any conjuring with “ uses” or “ utili- 
ties” will help the disciple of Swedenborg or the disciple of Spen- 
cer to dispense with the sense of the Ought in morals as equally 
fundamental and infinitely more authoritative. We do not sup- 
pose that the former desires to so dispense with it; but he does not 
clearly tell us that the right is the “form” of the good or the 
useful, not only as their “intellectual apprehension,” but as their 
sanctioning and enacting power. 

The Duties of Women. A Course of Lectures by Frances 


Power Cobbe. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1881. Second edi- 
tion. Paper, 25 cents. 


The popular reprint of these admirable lectures puts the book 
within the means of all, and facilitates its use in clubs and classes. 
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We are glad to hear of several instances in which it has been so 
studied, and trust that it may in such and other ways become 
familiar to all American women. It is an earnest call to higher 
and more thoughtful living; and the wide consideration of the 
principles it urges would not only enlarge woman’s “sphere,” 
but nobly vitalize and dignify all the ranges of her interest and 
activity. ° 

Country By-ways. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston; Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 1881. 

This is a collection of short tales and descriptive essays, having 
the homely quality of New England country life. No very deep 
or vivid interest attaches to any of the scenes or characters por- 
trayed ; but the writer has been a careful and not unsympathetic 
or unappreciative observer of rural nature and rustic manners, 
and delineates them with a loving minuteness in which there is 
often mingled a quiet humor or a gentle pathos which draw the 
reader on to the end of the book, pleasantly occupied, though 
conscious of no very definite or important purpose. It gives the 
effect of an afternoon stroll or an evening chat, and may be 
recommended to occupy agreeably a home vacation hour. 


Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock, author 
of Is Life Worth Living? A New Republic,etc. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Mallock follows the realistic method very far in setting 
forth the results which he believes modern materialism certain to 
produce, and in forecasting the debased condition of society 
wherever it shall become wholly loosened from the restraints of 
controlling Christian conscience. Our large sympathy with this 
conviction and intent cannot reconcile us to follow him with- 
our protest through scenes which shock the sense of probability 
and artistic fitness as much as they revolt our moral judgment 
of things that may be properly delineated in fiction. Decidedly, 
the method of inculcating virtue by showing the gross hideous- 
ness of its opposite has limits which Mr. Mallock has greatly 
transgressed, and seems constitutionally unable to define or to keep. 
The Children’s Book. A collection of the best and most famous 

stories and poems in the English language. Chosen by Horace 


E. Scudder. With a colored frontispiece by Rosina Emmett, 
and many illustrations. Boston : Houghton, Miftiin & Co. 1881. 


Fables, wonders, songs, popular tales, ballads, familiar stories, 
poetry, with liberal selections from Hans Christian Andersen, the 
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Arabian Nights, Liliput, Baron Munchausen, and retold classic 
tales,— such are some of the treasures collected by Mr. Scudder 
in this beautiful book. It is a considerable library of child-lore, 
gathered from many sources on the principle evidently that the 
fittest in literature survives. The illustrations are of various 
merit, and, like the stories, will be thought none the worse by the 
children that many of them have done service before. Children 
who get this book will be furnished against dulness for many 
rainy days. 


Tender and True. Poems of Love. Selected by the editor of 
Quiet Hours, Sunshine in the Soul, etc. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. 1881. 


Mrs. Tileston’s genius for judicious selection has not failed 
her in compiling this little volume of the poems of happy love. 
The purpose “to make the book, as a whole, inspire cheerfulness 
and hope, and not sadness,” makes the book deserve a place in 
the “ Wisdom Series”; and the choice selections we find here 
lead us to ask whether another mine equally rich has not been 
opened, promising us a new “series,” of which we have in this 
book but the first well-chosen specimens of treasures yet to be 
brought forth. 


Seven Voices of Sympathy. From the writings of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Edited by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


These various notes of cheer and comfort have fulfilled a wide 
mission of beneficence in their own time and accustomed setting, 
and won for the singer a well-nigh universal tribute of grati- 
tude and love. Culled and brought together in this volume of 
arranged selections, they will renew and extend still further their 
benignant service, carry on their restful and hopeful and reassur- 
ing lessons to other sorrowing, struggling, and doubting hearts, 
and help to fill with brave and generous purpose other depressed 
and shadowed lives. The arrangement of the selections is clear, 
and they are wisely made. 


He giveth his Beloved Sleep. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1881. $1.50. 

The exquisite poem of Mrs. Browning has fit enshrining in 
this dainty holiday book, with its duplex illustration for every 
stanza, and its small, delicate, but very satisfactory vignette like- 
ness of the poet. 
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Hannah Jane. By David Ross Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1882. $1.50. 


A slight story for a book, yet fairly told, of a husband’s 
growth into social position and full intellectual development 
through the self-immolation of a wife, and the consequent men- 
tal disparity and discontent that grow with the growing diver- 
gence of their courses. The power and pathos of the book are in 
its truth to life,—a truth illustrated very frequently in the lives 
of what are called self-made men, especially in the newer por- 
tions of the country. If the lesson implied could be impressed 
on every young couple at the altar, it might save much unwisely 
proffered and selfishly accepted, perhaps exacted, sacrifice of a 
sort that is harmful, and at length fatal, to all real companionship 
in wedded life. The illustrations, though not of special artistic 
excellence, help to tell the story. 


A Home Idyl, and Other Poems. By John Townsend Trow- 
bridge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 


Mr. Trowbridge is happiest both in story and song when he 
deals with the homely and familiar. There are bright touches 
of nature that almost imply genius scattered through his writings, 
and there is frequently great felicity of versification and even of 
conception. Best of all is his warm sympathy with human life 
in all its lowly phases, and his recognition of an ideal, even of a 
divine, element in them. But he sometimes sins against all 
laws of congruity and harmony, and lets us fall flattest when 
most he essays to carry us highest. There is almost always a 
feeling that the conception has not been quite adequately ex- 
pressed, perhaps not quite completely formed. Still, some of 
these poems will have wide reading for their broad humanity 
and their courageous and popular handling of many of the cur- 
rent and pressing problems of life and destiny. The underlying 
philosophy, if not of the deepest, is at least genial and reverent: 
the morals taught, if not strenuous or heroic, are kindly and 
pure; such as would insure good neighborhood, though hardly 
stern or ardent enough to inspire reformers or furnish forth mis- 
sionaries and martyrs. But the world needs wholesome content 
and good neighborhood also; and no bounds are set in this book 
so firmly that any transcending purpose may not easily carry them 
away in the spring of its loftier ideal and in the sweep of its 
larger enthusiasm. 
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The Bible Commentary: Romans to Philemon. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. Vol. III. 
New Testament. pp. viii, 844. 1881. Price (by mail, postage 
paid), cloth, $5.00. 


This is a volume of the work on the Bible by bishops and 
other clergy of the Anglican Church, edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter; sometimes called the Speaker’s Commentary. 
The Rev. Dr. Gifford, Rev. Canon Evans, Rev. Joseph Waite, 
Dean Howson, Rev. F. Meyrick, the Dean of Raphoe, Lord 
Bishop Derry, Rev. H. Ware, and the Lord Bishop of London 
are the writers, all scholars of repute, and able to sustain the 
acquired reputation of the Commentary. 

Each of the Epistles is preceded by an introduction which dis- 
cusses the authorship and purpose of the Epistle, the time and 
place of writing it, and its integrity. In addition to the usual 
notes of the Commentary there are special notes at the end of many 
of the chapters, discussing particular topics more especially inter- 
esting to sectarians. The Commentary is designed for popular 
reading, and for this purpose is far the best yet published by the 
evangelical school of critics. Indeed, it is written in so catholic 
a spirit that it may be used with profit by all denominations. The 
“getting up” of the volume is like that of its predecessors. This 
firm bestow a favor upon the public by publishing it. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education. Washington, 1881. 
Though lately issued, part of these thousand pages is four 
years old, and the American part only reaches into 1879,— a great 
drawback to its value, which a little more energy would remove. 
The additions to former reports embrace Army-post, Nursing, and 
Cooking-schools. Though more than five millions of dollars were 
contributed in the single year to schools and colleges, nineteen 
States had less public school pupils than the year before,— partly, 
we regret to say, because the teachers fell below the popular de- 
mand. Normal schools exist in all the States but Delaware and 
Florida. The most interesting feature of the report is the success 
of Family Reform-schools in five States, where, instead of the 
corrupting atmosphere of three hundred acting and reacting on 
one another, a score or so, kept under the continual influence of 
a high-principled man and woman, draw in purity, hope, consci- 
entiousness with every breath,— getting as much inspiration in 
this case as they did moral poison in the crowd of a great institu- 
tion. ' H. 
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Orations and Essays: With Selected Parish Sermons. By Rev. J. Lewis 
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Seven Voices of Sympathy. From the writings of Henry Wadsworth 
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